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See the grandeur of the West from a train to match! 





IF YOU CATCH YOUR BREATH at this 
little picture, think what it’s like to 
ride the Great Northern’s Western Star 
so close to mountains like this that you 
want to reach out and make a snowball. 
This is Marias Pass in the Rockies. 


Now look at the next great step 


EVEN WHEN YOU leave your window, the 
sightseeing goes on. Northwest scenes 
from the train’s Chicago to Seattle- 
Portland its interior. 
Dining car walls picture native wild- 
flowers from Glacier National Park. 


route decorate 


COWBOY AND INDIAN paintings bri) « 
the old Wild West to life in the obs«-- 
vation lounge. But the ride is strict! y 
modern, with Timken® roller bearin 
to speed you smoothly, as they smooti- 
ed the way for the streamliner age. 


in railroading! 





TO IMPROVE FREIGHT SERVICE, too, rail- 
roads have waged a ceaseless fight 
against the “hot box” — main cause of 
train delays. ‘Today they're finding the 
answer in “Roller Freight”—freight cars 
on Timken roller bearings. 


THE "HOT BOX” PROBLEM is licked when 
Timken roller bearings replace friction 
bearings. “Roller Freight” on one rail- 
road has gone 38,000.000 car-miles 
without a “hot box”. Friction freight 
averages only 212,000 car-miles. 


BECAUSE “ROLLER FREIGHT” gets goods 
to the consumer faster and fresher, it 
can be the railroads’ big attraction for 
tomorrow's freight business. For one 
road it has upped livestock hauling 
business 30%. 





RAILROADS CAN MAKE big savings with 
“Roller Freight”. It reduces terminal 
inspection man-hours 90°, cuts lube 
bills up to 89%. And when all railroads 
go “Roller Freight”, theyll save an 
estimated $190 million a year, net a 


22° yearly return on the investment. 


Watch the railroads Go... on TIMKEN To 


COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES of cartridge jour- 


nal box and Timken bearings for freight ' 


cars cost 20° less than applications of 
six years ago. Applications available 
for converting existing cars. Other prod- 
ucts of the ‘Timken Company: alloy 
steel and tubing, removable rock bits. 


Weaot-mate G66 US Pat OFF 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER T 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER ‘> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL §@) AND THRUST LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION —2) 


Copr. 1952 The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, O. 
Cable address; **TIMROSCO"', 
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here’s why there’s more business 
for you’ in HOLIDAY! 


Jewelry and journeys are alike in two ways. 
First, each in its own way contributes to a more 
pleasurable life. And second, each can be sold 
more successfully to.a truly pleasure-minded 
market. 


That’s why trips, clips or any other pleasure- 
giving products or services naturally sell better 
in Holiday. Holiday’s more than 850,000 top- 
income families are America’s most pleasure- 
conscious people (Why else would they read 
Holiday?). They take more vacations, own more 
cars, dress better, entertain more. What’s more, 
Holiday readers are always ready to try new 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 


products, accept new ideas that make life fuller 
and richer. 

Month after month, Holiday not only 
reaches these responsive families, but actually 
encourages them to live better, enjoy the good 
things of life . . . puts them in the famous 
Holiday pleasure mood! 

America’s most pleasure-minded market and 
the Holiday pleasure mood—that’s why there’s 


more business for you in Holiday! 

* * * 
*For full information, together with Holiday sales case his- 
tories in your industry, write Promotion Manager, Holiday, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


means Pleasure and Pleasure means Business / 





Sound effects. As political candidates 
have done for years General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower and Ap- 
prentice Seaman Adlai Stevenson (World 
War I) donned their blue, braid-be- 
decked overseas caps and went to the 
American Legion convention in New 
York last week. 

Each made a speech (see text, page 
88) . . . Who won? Supporters of 
both found comfort in the most tangible 
evidence at hand—the applause. 

Republicans pointed out that the 
cheers and handclaps on General Eisen- 
hower’s appearance lasted half a minute 
longer than those that welcomed Gover- 
nor Stevenson Democrats count- 
ered that the Governor, while speaking, 
was interrupted by applause 25 times— 
the General only 10 But Republi- 
cans claimed the demonstrations for Ei- 
senhower, though fewer, were noisier 

So it went So it will go from 
now to November. 


One issue. For vears the American 
Legion has been at the forefront of the 
fight against Communism in the U.S. 
At last week’s convention both 
candidates called attention to the search 
for subversives—each in his own way. 
Said Candidate Eisenhower: “May I 
pay tribute to the American Legion for 
its unending, effective efforts to uproot 
subversion, Communism . You have 
done your work without recklessly injur- 
ing the reputation of innocent people.” 
Said Candidate Stevenson: “Com- 
munism is abhorrent . .. Yet... we 
must take care not to burn down the 
barn to kill the rats Too often sini- 
ster threats to the Bill of Rights and the 
freedom of the mind are concealed under 
the patriotic cloak of anti-Communism.” 
Said the American Legion: “Our pa- 
tience is exhausted.” 
The veterans adopted a resolution ac- 
cusing the State Department of soft- 
pedaling the fight against the Com- 





munists . 


. And, for the third time in 
as many years, they demanded that 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson be fired. 


Exit Rankin. Any Congressman who 
tangled in debate with Mississippi's 
John E. Rankin knew he’d been in a 
fight . . . The sprightly veteran de- 
veloped the art of the one-minute speech 
to stinging perfection. 

Last week he lost the most important 
debate of his political life—and lost it to 
a fellow Congressman... He and 
Representative Thomas G. Abernethy, 
through a quirk of redistricting, were 
campaigning for the same seat in the 
House of Representatives Missis- 
sippians listened to both, and chose Aber- 
nethy—thus halting John Rankin’s con- 
gressional career after 32 years. 

Mr. Abernethy described Mr. Rankin 
as a “distinguished and honorable op- 
ponent.” 

Mr. Rankin called Mr. Abernethy an 
“upsiart.” 


Exit Malik. It could be that tight-lipped 
Jacob A. Malik knew why Moscow had 
decided to replace him as Stalin’s No. 1 
spokesman at the United Nations . . 
But, if he knew, he wasn’t saying. 

Not saying all he knows is nothing 
new for Mr. Malik For four years, 
the dour Russian has made it standard 
practice to say only the words Moscow 
told him to say. 

After trying in vain to get him to dis- 
cuss the reasons for his recall last week, 
reporters thought back on the cautious 
silence with which he met them when 
he first showed up at the United Nations 
to succeed Andrei A. Gromyko four 
years ago Then, as now, Mr. Malik 
ducked even the most innocent questions. 

When asked his age, he reflected a 
moment, then answered: 

“I am about the same age as Andrei 
A. Gromyko But I don’t know how 
old Mr. Gromyko is.” 
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When an Indian brave got sick, the medicine man 
used a fancy buffalo-horn headdress to scare out 
the evil spirit. 

Today, your physician uses insulin, cortisone, 
epinephrine and other “wonder drugs” that are 
considerably more effective, but come from the 
same source—meat animals; 


This, and other examples in the cartoon above, 
shows that our first citizens depended on meat 
animals in many ways—just as we do today. 


But there’s a big, important difference (aside 























BONE JOOLS 
AND ORNAMENTS 











from modern efficiency and the fact that today’s 
packers have to pay for their raw materials). The 
Indian tribe had to follow its meat supply from one 
hunting ground to another. 


Now, more than 4,000 meat packing companies, 
serving as assembly points for livestock and distri- 
bution centers for meat, allow us to stay put, and 
let the meat come to us. 


Meat packers not only provide meat where we 
want it—how we want it—when we want it, but they 
do so at the lowest service cost of almost any food. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago * 





Members throughout the U.S. 
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It’s a fact! Sinclair Gasoline with RD-119,® 
the anti-rust chemical exclusively developed 
by Sinclair, is so different that the United 
States Patent Office has granted it Patent 
+ 2,594,266. This new Anti-Rust gasoline pro- 


tects fuel pumps, carburetors, fuel lines and 
gas tanks against costly damage . . . saves 
millions in car repairs. 

RD-119 was first proved in the Company’s 
vast pipe-lines. Then Sinclair initiative went 
to work. It was discovered 
that, added to gasoline and 


AG 





other distillate fuels, RD-119 provided de- 
pendable rust protection to fuel systems. Only 
Sinclair Gasoline contains RD-119 which gives 
car owners this extra protection at no extra 
cost. 


The discovery and use of RD-119 is another 
significant example of how Sinclair contrib- 
utes to the development and improvement of 
today’s better petroleum products . . . and an- 
other reason why Sinclair is a progressive 
leader in the highly com- 
petitive petroleum industry. 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION * 600 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgrann Washington, D. C. 


As the presidential campaign begins in earnest: 

Both candidates are having trouble inside their parties. 

Governor Stevenson gets only lukewarm support at best from the South. 

General Eisenhower has yet to convince a good many followers of Senator 
Taft that he deserves their vigorous, all-out support. 

Result of these pressures is that each candidate is being pushed in a 
direction that he does not particularly want to follow. 











Stevenson is more and more eSpousing the "left wing" views of his party. 
He is cool toward State ownership of tidelands oil, he is going further than he 
once did in backing a federal civil-rights law, he frowns on Senate filibusters. 

Southern States, as a result of these moves, are cooling on the candidate. 

In Virginia and Texas, Republicans are making it easier for Democrats to 
cast ballots for Eisenhower-Nixon, while staying within the party fold. 

In Louisiana, Democratic organization won't push for Stevenson. 

The Democratic candidate seems definitely to have decided that he need not 
woo the South, but must attract the big-city votes of the North. Theory 
apparently is that when votes are counted the South still will be Democratic. 




















Eisenhower is being criticized for not blasting hard enough at Democrats. 
This criticism comes from among his own supporters and is mounting. 

Taft faction of the party plugs for a "bare knuckled" campaign that attacks 
corruption, favored Democratic pressure groups, bureaucracy, Korea, policy in 
China, lags in the defense build-up, Truman and Stevenson personally. 

"Ike" is being pushed in this direction. He promises a fighting campaign 
that will be carried right up to Election Day. Odds are that before the votes 
are cast you will see no holds barred by either candidate. 





President Truman, at bottom, is the real issue of the campaign. 

Republicans will emphasize the need for change, claim that any Democrat 
cannot help but be tarred with the Truman stick. That's their basic appeal. 

Democrats can't avoid the Truman record, and Stevenson knows it. He would 
like to steer away from the present Administration but finds it impossible. 
That explains why the Illinois Governor risks offending the South. Southerners 
have no more love for Truman than Northern Republicans have. 

Question to be decided is whether enough voters are dissatisfied with the 
Truman record to oust the party in power. 














Eisenhower's first move is to try to capitalize on discontent. He opens 
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his campaign by invading the South, where discontent is obvious. 
Stevenson strategy is to try to consolidate Democratic strength, to stop 

any voter defections in States where Democrats are traditionally strong. 

You get more details of these campaign moves on page 22. 








Election, at this stage, looks as though it's going to be very close. 

Democrat's hopes are pinned on remaining as the majority party. That is 
what they have been since 1932, although their majorities have been dwindling. 

Republicans can take heart in the voting trend since 1936. That was the 
party's low point. In each succeeding election they have been making gains. 

Eisenhower problem is to make more than a normal gain. He needs to get 
about 5 per cent more of the popular vote than Dewey got in 1948. The usual 
gain for Republicans has been 2.8 per cent in popular vote. (See page 1l.) 

If "Ike" can only push the trend a little faster he's in, apparently. 











Foreign problems aren't getting any easier for the U.S. 

Europe's trade balance with dollar countries is as vexing as ever, despite 
all the aid that has been extended by the U.S. in past years. 

Three solutions to this trade problem are suggested by William H. Draper, 
U.S. Special Representative in Europe. They are: 

Get the U.S. to buy more goods from Western European countries. 

Promote U.S. investments in Europe, with either private or public funds. 

Continue grants and aid to Europe for the indefinite future. 

None of these solutions is easy. But, unless some solution is found, 
Ambassador Draper warns, "there is real danger of a deep and perhaps disastrous 
fissure between the economies of Europe and America." 

















The preferable solution is a combination of increased imports and larger 
investments abroad, preferably private but probably with Government guarantees. 
The Ambassador hopes that the next Administration, whatever the party, will try 
to take this course. Actual prospect, however, is that grants will continue. 


Korea promises to be a continuing problem for the United States, too. 

Truce talks are just as inconclusive and diScouraging as they ever were. 

Fighting goes on in desultory fashion with little hope of decision. 

About the only comfort that can be taken from the world situation is the 
belief, growing in official circles, that Soviet Russia plans no all-out warlike 
moves in the near future. But no one really knows what the Soviets' plans are. 





A domestic problem coming up is how to cushion the business letdown that is 
expected when the defense program begins to taper off. 

Downturn in defense spending may coincide with a decline in investment in 
industrial plant and equipment. See page 76 for more details. 

These two props to the current boom are due to weaken. 

The problem already is getting official attention. Commerce Secretary 
Charles Sawyer is directing a study of postdefense markets to suggest ways and 
means of avoiding a slump. The study is due to be published January l. 














The present Administration thus is planning to dump domestic as well as 
foreign problems in the next President's lap. They will be a heavy burden. 
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() How much does the Brewing 
Industry pay in state 
excise taxes? 
















































Last year, state excise taxes on beer 
amounted to over $195 million 


Besides paying almost $700 million in Federal excise taxes 
in 1951, America’s four hundred brewers paid $195,350,452 
into state treasuries. In many states this important revenue, 
supplemented by license fees and by county and local taxes, 
is earmarked to help provide old-age pensions, to help build 
and maintain schools and to pay teachers’ salaries. 


More about beer—the beverage of moderation—is pre- 
sented in the book, “Beer and Brewing in America.” For a 
free copy write to the United States Brewers Foundation, 
21 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York. 





One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 
representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 
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Stevenson’s ‘Bold Campaign’ Plan . . . Peak of Danger 
From Russia: 1955 . . . Kashmir Going to Communists? 


Adlai Stevenson has decided on a bold 
campaign, speaking out on every issue 
that he touches, regardless of the toes 
he steps on. He already has risked 
alienating some Southern States on 
the tidelands-oil issue and the veter- 
ans’ vote by opposing “special in- 
terest” legislation. 


. &€ tf 


Gen. Dwight Eisenhower is running 
into the same trouble in managing his 
campaign that confronted the late 
Wendell Willkie in 1940. The Gener- 
al’s problem is one of reconciling the 
amateurs who have attached them- 
selves to his staff and the professional 
politicians who want to direct major 
strategy. At the moment, some pro- 
fessionals feel that they are being 
shunted aside. 


oe ®t 


Senator Robert Taft, of Ohio, is wait- 
ing to get some positive commitments 
about General Eisenhower’s views be- 
fore he undertakes an active part in 
the Eisenhower campaign. 


x * * 


Senator Joseph McCarthy, of Wis- 
consin, is causing more embarrass- 
ment to his own party than to his 
Democratic opponents. Republicans 
are split on the “McCarthy issue,” 
which is no cause for dispute at all 
among Democrats. 


& & 


Joseph Stalin is causing Stevenson 
campaign advisers as much worry as 
General Eisenhower. They fear that, 
if Stalin makes a warlike move during 
the campaign, sentiment may swing 
behind the idea of having a general 
in the White House. 


x * * 


Democratic headquarters hopes soon 
to capitalize on Senator Nixon’s re- 
cent comment that some Republican 
opposition to Democratic policies is 
based only on politics. Democrats will 
try to establish that the Republican 
vice-presidential candidate’s state- 


ment reveals that the party has no 
real oh’ ‘‘ons to Democratic policies. 


*e«kewe* 


President Truman’s aides think they 
have found a way to keep John L. 
Lewis from causing them political 
embarrassment by calling a_ coal 
strike this autumn. The President is 
told that there are enough stocks of 
coal on hand to prevent an emergency 
from arising until after election. So 
the Taft-Hartley Act will not need 
to be used. It is supposed to be used 
only in emergencies. 


xx * 


William Green is going to remain 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor as long as he lives. A group 
in the organization wanted to retire 
the 79-year-old leader this year, on 
the ground of failing health, but no 
other AFL official was willing to chal- 
lenge Mr. Green. 
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Secretary of Commerce Charles Saw. 
yer’s soothing comments on the price 
outlook cloak a serious dispute inside 
the Administration. Acting Defense 
Mobilizer John R. Steelman and Eo. 
nomic Stabilizer Roger Putnam want 
to use what controls they have to the 
fullest extent. The Commerce Secre- 
tary fears that such a-tions might 
touch off another wave of panic 
buying. 


x * *& 


The Army is facing a serious morale 
problem because of budget cuts by 
Congress. Those cuts virtually froze 
promotions of enlisted men, with the 
result that thousands of soldiers now 
are performing corporals’ or even 
sergeants’ jobs while still drawing 
privates’ pay and holding privates 
rank. 


x * ®& 


Pentagon generals, calculating war 
chances, have pushed up to 1955 their 
estimate of the “peak danger” pe- 
riod from Russia. That is the year 
they expect the Soviets to reach top 
military strength. Earlier calculations 
pegged 1954 as the year of peak 
danger. 


® &¢ & 


British scientists believe they have de- 
veloped a small, easily transported 
atomic bomb. They have known all 
along how to make a standard bomb, 
but their atomic test off Northwest 
Australia will determine whether they 
have managed to control the size o 
the explosion. 


x * * 


The province of Kashmir is creating 
new worries for the Government of 
India. Radio Moscow suddenly has 
switched its support to the local gov- 
ernment of Sheikh Mohammed Ab- 
dullah, hitherto believed to be safely 
anti-Communist and pro-India. Now 
the fear is that Kashmir, claimed 
by India and Pakistan, might be 
grabbed by Communists and lot 
to both countries. 
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TWO NEW 
LAVATORY-DRESSING TABLES 


A, n oth. er examp ‘A of 
Amenican- Standard 
Leadership 





@ Of all the interesting innovations 
in today’s homes, apartments and 
hotels, none has caught the public’s 
fancy more than the modern lava- 
tory-dressing table. 

And now, with the introduction 
of the Merrilyn and Highlyn, there 
is even wider choice of American- 
Standard lavatory-dressing table 
units. Combining lavatory, dressing 











table and storage cabinet, they 
bring new beauty and convenience 
to bathrooms, powder rooms and 
bedrooms. 

Each of these ready-built units 
features a large lavatory with deep 
bowl, generous soap dishes and 
front overflow. The roomy wood 
cabinets with enameled steel counter 
tops and splash backs measure 
only 42 inches long and 201% inches 
deep. They come in straight front 
and kneehole models, offer conven- 
ient storage for both large and 
small items. 

The Merrilyn lavatory is made 
of genuine vitreous china, while 




















the Highlyn lavatory is enameled 
cast iron. Lavatories are available 
in white and a variety of pop- 
ular American-Standard colors. 
Cabinets may be had in white, blue, 
gray and peach. 

If you are a home owner, archi- 
tect or builder—or if you operate 
commercial or residential proper- 
ties, you will certainly want to con- 
sider the installation of American- 
Standard lavatory-dressing tables 
in connection with your plans for 
modernization or new construction. 
For information on the complete 
line, just write to American-Stand- 
ard at the address below. 





American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. US-92, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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C-97 flying hospital brings home wounded from Korea 


KC-97 Tanker refueling a B-47 jet bomber in flight 


Four air carriers for the price of one 


When your Air Force adds a Boeing 
C-97 Stratofreighter to its fleet, it 
gets in effect four different air car- 
riers. This is the most versatile air- 
craft now in service. It can be 
converted in hours into a cargo carrier, 
a personnel transport, a flying hos- 
pital, ora tanker for in-flight refueling. 

This unique versatility makes the 
C-97 a bargain aircraft. With Strato- 
freighters, fewer airplanes are needed 


For the Air Force, Boeing is building the 
B-47 Stratojet, B-56 Superfortress, C-87 Stratofreighter, KC-97 Tanker and the B-52 Stratofortress; 
and for the world’s leading airlines, Boeing has built fleets of twin-deck Stratocruisers. 


to perform a number of diversified 
jobs. Concentration on one type 
means further savings in parts supply 
and crew training. 

Stratofreighters are in service with 
the Strategic Air Command and the 
Military Air Transport Service. ‘They 
have become, like their sister ships 
the commercial Stratocruisers, major 
transocean Carriers. 

The C-97’s versatility and depend- 


A transocean Stratofreighter on Azores’ Lajes Airport 





oe 


Boeing's Stratofreighter production line in Renton plant 


ability are a result of Bocing’s vast 
experience with multi-engine aircraft, 
both military and commercial. To- 
day, through the sensational B-47 
medium and B-52 heavy jet bombers, 
Boeing has gained more experience 
with multi-engine jets than any other 
company. When America turns to jet 
transports, this Boeing background of 
experience will be directed to estab- 
lishing U. S. leadership in this field. 
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A long-range election trend now is 
working to the advantage of the Re- 
publicans. Democrats struck a low point 
in 1924 and reached a new peak in 
1936. Republicans were at the bottom 
in 1936 and have been climbing back 
ever since in a trend that may have 
leveled off in 1948, or may drive higher 
in 1952. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower's hope of win- 
ning the Presidency in 1952 is fastened 
to this 16-year trend of votes toward the 
Republicans. The ebb and flow of po- 
litical power, measured by election tides, 
now has brought the Republicans within 
striking distance of victory. They could 
win in 1952. Or they could fall back 
again. 

A gain by Mr. Eisenhower of a little 
better than 5 votes out of each 100 cast 
in 1948 would put the Republican candi- 
date in the White House. It would give 
him a majority of both the popular and 
the electoral votes. 

The shift will not come easily, how- 
ever. To win, Mr. Eisenhower will have 
to do much better than the average gain 


SEPTEMBER 5, 1952 


TRENDS IN THE 
48 STATES 


Gains in All but Four Since ‘36 Give 
Republicans Hope That ‘52 Is the Year 


Will the Republicans make 
it this time? 

They are finding hope in 
the past voting records of key 
States. The tendency to ‘vote 
Republican” has been gain- 
ing strength since Alf Landon’s 
low point in 1936. If the tide 
is still running, it can bring 
victory in November. Figures 
show where Republicans have 


made by Republican candidates in the 
last three elections—a rise of 2.8 per 
cent of the popular vote per election. It 
took the party 12 years to climb from the 
36.5 per cent of the popular vote and the 
8 electoral votes of Maine and Vermont, 
gotten by Alf M. Landon in 1936, back 
to the 45 per cent of the popular vote 
and the 189 electoral votes of Thomas 
E. Dewey in 1948. 

This Republican climb back toward 
power from that 1936 low point—a bot- 
tom as deep as any reached by the party 
in its long history—is graphically illus- 
trated by the charts on pages 13 through 
20. These show the progress the party 
has made and the gap that still stands 
between it and victory in 1952. 

The trend charts could provide a 
road map to Republican victory. They 
show that in some States Republican 
votes have edged downward in one presi- 
dential election, then turned upward 
again in the next. But in every State 
except four the Republican level on the 
vote charts is higher than it was in 1936. 
And, in 31 of the 48 States, the Republi- 


been gaining and what it takes 
to put them over. 

A nation-wide gain in votes 
that betters ‘the Dewey 1948 
total by 5 per cent could put 
Eisenhower in the White House. 
But getting those votes may 
not be as easy as it looks. A 
study of the ballot trend, State 
by State, shows what to expect 
in campaign tactics. 


cans are within reaching distance of 
victory. 

The four States that show a decrease 
in Republican voting power are not cal- 
culated to alter the results in 1952. They 
are Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Mississippi. Maine is rated as safely 
Republican. Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island have voted with the Democrats 
for a generation. Mississippi had fewer 
than 3 per cent of Republican voters 
in 1936, has even fewer now. 

The States fall into five groups. 

First is a group of States that have 
voted Republican regularly in the last 
three elections. 

In the second group, the trend line 
of Republican votes came across the 50 
per cent point in 1948 after having flut- 
tered below that mark before. 

A third group shows States where the 
Republican vote is high enough on the 
trend chart to put them within reach of 
victory. Here they have made large 
gains since 1936. 

The fourth group shows marginal 
States where a combination of Republi- 
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cans with dissatisfied Democrats of 
1948 could give electoral votes to Re- 
publicans. 

And finally are shown 17 States where 
the gap is so wide that Republicans 
have little hope of winning. 

Regularly Republican States. Seven 
States have voted with the Republicans 
in every election after 1936. These 
“steady” States are Maine, Vermont, In- 
diana, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota 
and South Dakota. They total 43 elec- 
toral votes. 

In most of these States, Republicans 
figure their margin of votes is fairly 
safe. The weakest point in the group is 
Indiana. In spite of the State’s voting 
record, Republicans had a majority of 
only one vote in 1,000 in 1948. The 
toughest kind of fight will be needed 
to hold Indiana. Loss of this State would 
cut to 30 the number of electoral 
votes Republicans might get from this 
group. 

A winning trend now is viewed by 
Republicans in five other States: Dela- 
ware, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Oregon and Pennsylvania. The vote line 
in 1948 stood above the 50 per cent 
mark in each of them, and they are re- 
garded as “probably safe.” 

If these States can be held in 1952, 
they would give 61 electoral votes to the 
Republicans. With the “steady” States, 
this would give a total of 104 votes. 

Weakest Republican States in this 
group are Delaware and Oregon. Here, 
a shift of 3 votes in each 1,000 would 
cost the Republicans their 1948 majority. 

Fighting States. There are a dozen 
States where the climb of the trend line 
has been sharp enough to feed Republi- 
can hopes for 1952. Here the gap be- 
tween the 1948 vote and victory in 
1952 is fairly narrow. The States are 
Arizona, California, Idaho, Iowa, Ne- 
vada, Utah, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Montana, Ohio. 

A turn of 7 votes in each 1,000 votes of 
1948 would win all of these States. Half 
as large a change would get all of them 
except Montana, Arizona and Utah. A 
change of 5 votes in each 1,000 would 
capture Ohio and Illinois. 

Altogether, these 12 States have 134 
electoral votes. If added to the 104 
from the “steady” and “probably safe” 
States, they could bring the party’s total 
to 238, just 28 shy of the 266 needed to 
win. 

“Shaky” trend. The margin of vic- 
tory could lie in seven States. Four in 
the North or three in the South could 
turn the tide. All seven had enough dis- 
satisfied Democrats in 1948 to show a 
way to Republican victory. 

The Northern States are New York, 
Michigan, Maryland and Connecticut, 
all of which went to the Republicans in 
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—Burck in the Chicago Sun & Times 


‘GREAT BOOKS COURSE’ 
...Xx plus y equals 266 


1948. In each case, the votes given to 
Henry A. Wallace’s Progressives and 
other minor parties in 1948 could have 
turned the States to the Democrats. 

Fighting will be sharp in these States 
in 1952. On the basis of trend lines, Mr. 
Eisenhower's chances are best in Mary- 
land and Michigan. A gain of 3 votes in 
each 1,000 over 1948 would give him 
Maryland and Michigan. 

If he could add the 82 votes from all 
four of these States to the 238 from 
those in the first three groups, Mr. Eisen- 
hower would have the Presidency by a 
good margin. He would have 320 elec- 
toral votes. He could afford to lose In- 
diana, Delaware, Oregon, Montana, 
Utah and Arizona with their 34 electoral 
votes. Their subtraction would leave him 








Ma Ls — 
~Fischetti for NEA Service, 


‘LIFT IT, AND IT’S YOURS‘ 
... a little closer each time 


—— 


with 286 votes, 20 more than the 266 
needed to win. 

In the South, Florida, Tennessee and 
Virginia could provide an alternative 
to winning the four Northern States. In 
these three Southern States, the Repub- 
licans get a substantial vote. Here, ad- 
dition of the votes given to States’ Rights 
candidates in 1948 to those gotten by 
Dewey could turn the States to the Re- 
publican candidate. 

A possible exception here is Florida. 
The Democratic vote there in 1948, if 
increased by the votes that went to 
Henry A. Wallace, exceeds the total of 
States’ Rights and Republican votes. 

However, if Mr. Eisenhower could 
win these three Southern States, he 
would pick up 33 electoral votes. If 
given these, he could still lose New York, 
Michigan, Maryland and Connecticut 
and win the election. 

These seven States hold the winning 
margin of 105 electoral votes. From 
among them, Republicans figure they 
could splice in whatever they need to 


‘make up for any losses elsewhere in their 


calculations. The trend lines show the 
votes are within reaching distance. 

Normally Democratic States now 
number 17. These are Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Georgia, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Washington and West Vir- 
ginia. Some of these have a long history 
of Democratic voting. The others have 
voted Democratic regularly for at least 
20 years, save for the bolt of States’ 
Righters in Alabama, South Carolina, 
Mississippi and Louisiana in 1948. 

States’ Righters of 1948 were mostly 
Democrats. Most of them appear now to 
be back in their own party. Aside from 
coalition talk in Texas and a few rumbles 
from other Southern States, none of the 
17 States in this ‘least Republican’ group 
now seems in striking distance for the 
Republicans in 1952. The vote margin 
is too wide. 

The net result of the trend analysis 
indicates the long-range election tide is 
moving the Republicans closer. They 
could win in 1952. But it will not be easy. 

Mr. Eisenhower would have to make 
almost twice as large a gain as Dewey 
made in 1948, That is why his advisers 
are pressing him to attack. He must pick 
up 5 per cent more of the vote than 
Mr. Dewey did. 

Yet the gain Mr. Eisenhower needs is 
smaller than the 8.3 per cent pickup 
made by Wendell Willkie in 1940, al- 
though it may be harder to do. Mr. Will- 
kie was leaping up from rock bottom. 
Mr. Eisenhower is starting from the 
highest total of popular votes the Re- 
publicans have ever had. 
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This Is the Way Republicans Hope to Elect a President 


| NEEDED TO WIN: 266 ELECTORAL VOTES 





votes are counted on from 7 States that have shown a steady 
Republican trend from 1940 on: Maine, Vermont, Kansas, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota and Indiana. 


votes are listed as “probably safe” from 5 States that 
went Republican in 1948 by healthy margins: Delaware, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Oregon and Pennsylvania. 


votes from 12 ‘“‘hopeful’’ States where Republicans have made 
big gains since 1936 and where vote was close in 1948: Arizona, 
California, Idaho, lowa, Nevada, Utah, Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Illinois, Montana and Ohio. 


votes from 4 States that went Republican in 1948 by a shaky 
margin: New York, Michigan, Maryland and Connecticut. 


RESULTS: 320 VOTES, OR 54 MORE THAN ENOUGH TO WIN. 


27 1 votes if the 4 “shaky” States of New York, Michigan, 
telmalclatoMelate Mm Golalal-vailatl me (oM Ol-tanlolacelirame lato Mi Mm lars i-tolo nial 


Republicans carry 3 States in thesSouth where Republicans 
late MS ich ic Modis lali-te Maeda ol ial-te Me ole i(-t°Maslola-Me Zoli-SMialela) 
Democrats in 1948: Florida, Tennessee and Virginia. 


For details on voting trends in the 48 States since 1936 see charts on the 7 pages that follow. 
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The Trend in the ‘Steady Republican’ States 


In 7 States, Republicans outvoted 
Democrats in the presidential elec- 
tions of 1940, 1944 and 1948. Re- 
publican trends are regarded as 
firmly fixed in these States, and their 


43 electoral votes form a basic start- 
ing point for Republican calculations 
in 1952 despite the fact that the 
victory margin was narrow in 
Indiana in 1948. 
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~ DELAWARE 


Per Cent of Popular Vote 


Progressives got 0.7 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Per Cent of Popular Vote 
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The Trend in the ‘Probably Safe Republican’ States 


The upward trend of Republican votes in 1948 brought them 
ahead of Democrats in 5 States with a total of 61 electoral 
votes. Here the party hopes simply to nurse along the win- 
ning trend to add these 61 votes to the 43 others and give 
them a total of 104. 
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The Trend in the 
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Hopeful Republican’ States 
In 12 States, the Republican vote line is high 
enough to give the party substantial hope of 
winning. Five of these States—Colorado, lowa, 
Ohio, Wisconsin and Wyoming—have gone 
Republican at least one time since 1936. Ten 
of the 12 States have at least one Republican 
Senator. And 9 of the 12 have Republican 
Governors Five have 2 Republican Senators. 
Four—California, Idaho, Utah and Wisconsin 
—have a Republican Governor and 2 Repub- 
lican Senators. In these States, Republicans 
will try to win 134 electoral votes. 
ARIZONA IDAHO CALIFORNIA as 
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The Trend in the ‘Shaky’ States 


Election key may be 4 States in 
North or 3 in South. In Michigan, 
New York, Maryland, Connecticut, 
minor-party voters of 1948 could 
help Republicans to 82 electoral 


votes. In Florida, Tennessee and 
Virginia, discontented Democrats 
could team with Republicans to 
turn 33 electoral votes. Either 
group would be enough to win. 
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The Trend in the 
‘Least Republican’ States 


Seventeen States show little sign of a Repub- 
lican trend. Here, Democrats have held the 
upper hand in 1936 and in every presidential 
election since, with little narrowing of the 
gap. These are the Democrats’ strongholds, 
starting point for their campaign. Eight of 
these are Southern States. Four are Border 
States. Two are in New England. The others 
are in the Middle and Far West. The 17 
States have a total of 178 electoral votes. 
Only a sharp turn in voting trends could 
capture them for the Republican candidate. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
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Twenty Factories hath September... 





working day of the year, an average of more 
than one new industrial development is taking place 
along the Southern Railway System. A new factory 
opens. A large distribution warehouse goes up. A plant 
addition is completed. The total for the past ten years 
is 2,944. 

Here in the modern South, forward-looking industries 
of every kind—large and small, old and new —find a 
unique combination of benefits and opportunities for 





solid industrial development and growth. 


S OUTH E R N “Look Ahead—Look South!” 
RAILWAY SYSTEM ee — 


WASHINGTON, D. C. President 
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WHY CANDIDATES BARNSTORM 


‘Ike’: To Win New Votes—Adlai: To Hold the Line 


Both parties have the show 
on the road now. Mapping the 
Eisenhower-Stevenson trips 
brings out the campaign pattern. 

Eisenhower tour is designed 
to stir up a mood for change. 
Stevenson tour is designed to peg 
down Democrat strongholds. 

Candidates aren‘t out just to 
see and be seen. There is a politi- 
cal reason behind every stop 
from now to November. 


The presidential campaign is off 
the runways. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
is heading southward on a swing 
through Dixie. Adlai Stevenson is 
turning toward the Pacific Coast. A 
throb of airplane motors, a strident 
shouting of loud-speaking apparatus 
is sounding across the country. 

In Washington and Springfield and 
New York there is a hubbub of plan- 
ning and organizing as Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield, for the Republicans, and 
Stephen A. Mitchell, for the Democrats, 
put their campaign organizations into 
shape. Money is to be collected. Televi- 
sion and radio time is to be scheduled. 
Plane and train routes are to be set up. 

At the very outset of the campaign, 
the patterns to be followed by the two 
candidates are becoming clear. In the 
simplest terms, the Democratic candi- 
date is planning a battle to hold the 
ground that his party has called its own 
for the last 20 years. There is enough of 
this to give Stevenson a victory. 

But the Republican candidate is out 
to win new friends. Eisenhower plans 
call for taking the fight into Democratic 
territory. The swing into the South is 
only a symbol of what is to follow. The 
Republican nominee is to bid for the 
support of labor, of city voters, of many 
of the elements that have given their 
votes to the Democrats in the past. 

The Western trip for Mr. Stevenson 
at this point in the campaign is a clear 
signal that he intends to try to hold this 
terrain that did so well by Mr. Truman 
in 1948. 

Of the 19 States west of the Missis- 
sippi—and outside the Solid South—Mr. 
Truman carried 14 in 1948. These 14 
will have 115 electoral votes in 1952. 
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REPUBLICAN SUMMERFIELD 
. . . looking South 


In all the broad reaches west of the 
Mississippi, Republicans managed to get 
only Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon and 
North and South Dakota. These have 28 
electoral votes. 

Mr. Truman got the Border States of 
Missouri and Oklahoma; the farm States 
of Iowa and Minnesota; the Mountain 
States of Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah 
and Wyoming; two of the three Pacific 
Coast States, California and Washington. 

Looking at this situation, Mr. Steven- 
son decided to take nothing for granted. 
Democrats had a majority of 7.5 per cent 
in Minnesota in 1948. But he planned a 
stop there. And he arranged for a stop in 
Oregon, where a small shift of votes in 
1948 would have turned that also into 
a Democratic State. 

All along the way, the Democratic 
nominee arranged to fight a holding ac- 
tion: in Colorado, in Wyoming, in Mon- 
tana, in Arizona, in New Mexico. But 
he saved his hardest blows for California. 

Oddly enough, while California has a 
Republican Governor and two Repub- 
lican Senators, almost three of each five 
California voters are registered as Demo- 
crats. The State has voted Democratic 
in every presidential election since, and 
including, 1932. But Republicans almost 
carried the State in 1948. 

California now has 32 electoral votes. 
So has Pennsylvania. Only New York’s 
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DEMOCRAT MITCHELL 
.. . looking West 


block of 45 is larger. As a footnote on 
the importance of the State, Mr. Steven- 
son is spending four days campaigning 
down the length of the State and talk- 
ing with voters in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles.. And the Republicans put 
a California Senator, Richard M. Nixon, 
on their presidential ticket. 

Back of this campaigning lies this 
fact: If Mr. Stevenson can hold the 115 
electoral votes from these 14 Westem 
States, and his partner, Senator John J. 
Sparkman of Alabama, can hold the 
South’s 128 electoral votes, he will have 
a total of 243 votes. He will be within 
23 votes of the 266 needed for election. 

In such a situation, the 27 votes of his 
home state of Illinois could put the 
Democratic candidate into the White 
House. The 38 votes from Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia, regarded by most Democrats as 
fairly safe, could be used to take up any 
slack along the line. 

This does not mean that Mr. Steven- 
son is yielding the big blocks of city 
votes. He is fighting all along the line, 
with a major speech in Michigan and 
other thrusts in labor and industrial cen- 
ters to be made later. The Democrats 
will fight to win all they can; but their 
prime object is to hold what they have 
held for 20 years. 

In the South, Mr. Eisenhower is tak- 
ing his campaign into the most stanchly 
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Democratic territory in the nation. It is 
the first time since the days of the Whigs, 
before the Civil War, that an opposition 
candidate from a major party has con- 
ducted a frontal attack upon this Demo- 
cratic stronghold. 

The Republican candidate is being 
encouraged to do this by many South- 
emers. In Virginia and Texas, the Eisen- 
hower campaign is being helped along 
by Republican plans to put Democratic 
candidates for State offices on the Eisen- 
hower ticket. This will make it easy for 
Democrats to vote for Eisenhower for 
President and still support the State 
candidates of their own party. In both 
of these States, only lukewarm support 
is being given the Stevenson ticket by 
some top Democrats. 

In Texas, this situation is being helped 
along by the Stevenson statement calling 
for federal control of tidelands oil de- 
posits. This is creating a furor in Louisi- 
ana, also, where several Stevenson elec- 


tors are quitting the Democratic ticket. 
But the opposition in Louisiana is less 
well organized than in either Texas or 
Virginia. In California, another oil State, 
the tidelands dispute is also an issue. 

At the moment, Mr. Eisenhower is 
leaving such Southern States as Texas, 
Virginia, North Carolina and Tennessee 
to settle down. He will take his cam- 
paign into them later. His visits to 
Georgia, Alabama and Arkansas are 
brief. Republican chances are small there. 
But he is spending a full day in Florida, 
where Republican hopes are high. 

The Republican nominee is ignoring 
South Carolina and Mississippi, the two 
hottest States’ Rights areas of 1948. He 
has been warned that dissatisfied Demo- 
crats should be left to work out their 
own plans there, without Republican 
gestures. Fewer than 4 per cent of the 
voters in either State are Republican. 

Right now, Mr. Eisenhower is simply 
giving the Deep South a glimpse of a 
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Republican candidate. Most Southern- 
ers have never seen one. After this 
glimpse, Mr. Eisenhower will move on to 
other things and leave the people of the 
Deep South to make up their own mind. 
In the later stages of the campaign, he 
will make his real bid for Southern sup- 
port in the fringe States of Virginia, 
Texas and Tennessee, where his party 
is stronger. 

The Republican candidate is con- 
vinced that his party has been unsuccess- 
ful in recent campaigns because the work 
got going too early and enthusiasm wore 
out before Election Day. He is moving 
more slowly in this period, in spite of 
complaints, and expects to step up the 
battle in the weeks to come so that the 
peak of interest will be reached at about 
the time to vote. 

But the bustle is starting now. Both 
candidates are hitting the road. From 
now until November, the air will be 
filled with fancy words. 
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Home-State Editors Size Up Stevenson 
Why They Do or Do Not Back Him for President 


The way Illinois newspapers 
appraise Stevenson: 

Supporters—He is honest, able, 
an efficient administrator. 

Opponents—He is weak, ex- 
travagant, a political captive. 

U.S. News & World Report 
asked all Illinois editors how 
they regarded Stevenson in 1948 
and now. He’s lost more of them 
than he’s gained. Here are the 
reasons why: 


Adlai E. Stevenson was more popu- 
lar with editors of Illinois newspapers 
as a candidate for Governor than he 
is as a candidate for President. A poll 
of weekly and daily newspapers in 
Illinois shows that more papers sup- 
ported Stevenson in 1948, when he 
was running for Governor, than are 
supporting him in his race for the 
Presidency in 1952. 

Stevenson’s decline in popularity with 
his home-State editors is explained in 
part by the fact that in 1948 he got the 
support of many normally Republican 
papers that disapproved of the Republi- 


can gubernatorial candidate that year, 
whereas, this year, those papers are 
backing the Republican national ticket. 

That is only part of the story, how- 
ever. Some Democratic papers also are 
opposing Stevenson now, after backing 
him in 1948. On the other hand, Gover- 
nor Stevenson has won the support of 
several papers, Democratic and Re- 
publican, that opposed him four years 
ago. 

The chart on this page shows the 
change in Stevenson’s fortunes, in terms 
of newspaper support in Illinois. U.S. 
News & World Report polled 105 daily 
newspapers and got replies from 63. The 
same questionnaire went to 665 week- 
lies, and 331 replied. 

In 1948, Stevenson had the support 
of 17 of the 63 daily newspapers that 
replied to the poll. He was opposed by 
34 of these papers, and 12 were neu- 
tral. In 1952, of the same group of 
papers, 9 are supporting Stevenson; 37 
are opposing him; 17 are neutral or un- 
decided to date. As a candidate for 
President, Stevenson has lost, on a net 
basis, the support of 8 of these daily 
newspapers. 

Of 331 weekly newspapers replying 
to the poll, 111 supported Stevenson in 
1948. He was opposed by 155 that year, 
and 65 were neutral. In 1952, of the same 


group of papers, 92 are supporting 
Stevenson; 165 are opposing him; 74 
are neutral or undecided to date. His 
net loss is 19 weeklies. 

Details of the poll, and a sample of 
comments made by the editors who tre- 
plied to the questionnaire show how 
Stevenson stands with the newspapers 
of his State. 

Among daily papers, editors oppos- 
ing Stevenson usually cite two scandals 
that broke during his administration as 
Governor—one involving counterfeit cig- 
arette-tax stamps and the other involy- 
ing horse meat passed by State inspectors 
as beef hamburger. Stevenson also is 
described as extravagant and a weak ad- 
ministrator. 

Editors were asked to list both favor- 
able and unfavorable points about 
Stevenson, as they view his record. 

Opponents’ judgment is_ illustrated 
by this comment from a northern Illinois 
paper: 

“Adlai, we believe, is honest and sin- 
cere. He tried to put all his State bureaus 
on a business basis and tried to do a 
good job. Despite a good start, Adlai 
instituted a spending program pro- 
portionate to that of the Federal Goven- 
ment. His appointments were dictated 
by the Cook County (Chicago) machine, 
and they were strictly political. He spent 





Of 63 dailies replying . . . 


® in 1948, 17 supported Stevenson 
for Governor 
34 opposed him 
12 were neutral 


@ in 1952, 9 are supporting Ste- 
venson for President 
37 are opposing him 
17 are undecided or 
neutral 


The Box Score: 
A net loss for Steven- 
son of 8 newspapers 





How Illinois Newspapers Line Up on Adlai 


—United Press 





Of 331 weeklies replying... 


® in 1948, 111 supported Steven- 
son for Governor 
155 opposed him 
65 were neutral 


@ in 1952, 92 are supporting Ste- 
venson for President 
165 are opposing him 
74 are undecided or 
neutral 


The Box Score: 
A net loss for Steven- 
son of 19 newspapers 
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funds earmarked for additions to State 
institutions, but the institutions are still 
without the additions. He continued in 
operation most of the evils of the pre- 
yious administration which he had prom- 
ised to correct. He was a disappoint- 
ment.” 

A harsher view is typified by an edi- 
tor who found nothing favorable to say 
and listed as unfavorable points: “A. 
Hiss; horse meat; corruption.” 

Another critical comment: “Estimates 
of Governor Stevenson’s record are, and 
have been for four years, inspired by an 
extremely capable staff of press agents. 
To say the least, they are greatly ex- 
aggerated. In 1948, he campaigned on 
promises to economize, and to back a 
program of mine safety for coal miners. 
But the record shows that he inherited 
from the previous Republican administra- 
tion a surplus of 150 million dollars 
which he spent rapidly, so the State 
wound up after the first three years of 
his administration with a 37-million- 
dollar deficit. His proposed mine-safety 
program was never even offered to the 
two sessions of the State Legislature held 
since he took office.” 

Those are typical of remarks from 
papers opposed to Stevenson in 1948 as 
well as now. Here are two samples from 
comments of papers that supported 
Stevenson for Governor but oppose him 
for President: 

“The need for a change of parties in 
the Nationa! Administration seems even 
more urgent in 1952 than in 1948.” 

“We supported both Stevenson and 
Truman in 1948. But we believe a 
change is now essential. Preservation of 
the two-party system requires it. Gover- 
nor Stevenson has had an outstandingly 
fine administration—clean, progressive 
and constructive. We would like to sup- 
port him. But we believe a principle is 
at stake.” 

Supporters of Stevenson made this 
type of comment: 

“Favorable points include his non- 
political reorganization of the State Po- 
lice and Commerce Commission. He 
eliminated pay-roll padding; improved 
charitable and penal institutions; made 
successful State Police raids against 
commercial gambling; built roads and 
enforced truck-weight laws. He is best 
epitomized in the words honesty and 
efficiency. Unfavorable: Too much travel 
in other States; condoning of political- 
machine methods.” 

Another friendly paper observed: 
“Soil-conservation program was ad- 
vanced by Stevenson. Unemployment is 
lowest in State’s history. Financial con- 
dition of State is good. No increase in 
major taxes. Increase in truck-license 
fees, thereby equalizing responsibility 

(Continued on page 26) 
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At Wireton, Pa., Duquesne Light 
Co. generates electricity for the Pitts- 
burgh area. 3000 tons of coal per day, 
7 days a week is consumed. Coal is 
received 5 days per week, weather, 
mining conditions, and labor per- 
mitting. When possible, coal is 
dumped direct to plant hopper for 
conveying to crusher and _ boilers. 
Coal in excess of daily needs is dump- 
ed on stockpile where a 5-ton clam- 
shell feeds it to plant hopper when 
car-to-plant supply runs short. 


Recently Duquesne brought in a rub- 
ber-tired Tournadozer to doze coal 
from pile to crane. Rig proved so 
handy, it also levels, compacts coal 
on stockpile . . . transfers coal in 
self-loaded scrapers on long-haul 
supply ... cleans foot of pile after 
truck dumping. 


Tournadozer beats crawlers, 3 to 1 


In addition to Tournadozer, 2 crawl- 
er-tractors haul scrapers 
on coal distribution ser- 
vice. One also carries 
dozer blade. Job 


a, 


'\ finds rubber-tired dozer 
fits stockpile problems 


studies show 60% of tonnage (from 
1800 to 2160 tons per day) is handled 
by the one Tournadozer, 40% by the 
two crawler units. 


Tournadozer also supplements coal 
distribution by “‘switching”’ in load- 
ed coal cars over level siding, han- 
dling as many as 12 in a string. In 
spare time, rig does road mainte- 
nance, removes snow, and pushes 
trucks bogged-down on stockpile. 


Ability to get these widely-scattered 
jobs done faster and easier is made 
possible by Tournadozer’s 19 m.p.h. 
**drive-anywhere”’ mobility. If you 
are considering a new coal stock- 
pile or expanding your present oper- 
ation, ask your LeTourneau Dis- 
tributor to 
show you 
how these 
high speeds 
can help 

you. 


LETOURNEAU 


r.c. LEeTOURNEAU, inc. 


Peoria, Illinois 


Trademark Reg 











Why Hire 
rresponsibility 2 


Retail Credit Company 
Personnel Selection Reports 


Can help your personnel 
department avoid it 


For instance, a client was considering em- 
ployment of a night watchman with excel- 
lent recommendations. Our Report, how- 
ever, brought out that on a similar job in 
the past he had been frequently going off 
duty 15 to 30 minutes early—to catch a 
ride home with a friend—and leaving un- 
guarded valuable property. 


As a step in your employment proced- 
ure, PERSONNEL SELECTION REPoRTS will 
aid your personnel manager in making 
the best choice of employees. All Reports, 
whether favorable or otherwise, provide 
valuable background information and 
confirmation of facts. 


PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS are 
based on the most dependable method of 
investigation — personal interviews by 
skilled investigators with associates, neigh- 
bors, tradesmen, former employers and 
others. 


For full information and descriptive folder, 


“DO YOU HIRE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE?” 


please write Home Office... 


Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Prompt Service in U.S.A., Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico—159 Branch Offices 


Over 3,000 Skilled Investigators 
Files on More Than 23,000,000 Persons 


s 
53 Years of Reporting on Individuals 
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with passenger cars for upkeep of roads.” 

A third supporter stated: “Stevenson 
took out of politics the State Police and 
Commerce Commission. He assisted pub- 
lic schools, fought for an FEPC law. 
Honest, aggressive and fair, -he helped 
the old, poor and sick.” 

Other comments from supporters were 
these: 

“Favorable: Honest and progressive. 
Unfavorable: Mistakes in some appoint- 
ments.” 

“His work as Governor has raised the 
level of State government, has won 
warm appreciation from the people of 
all political faiths. He has developed a 
broad, solid program of administration 
reform, utilizing leaders of proven abil- 
ity, regardless of political affiliation. He 
has demonstrated courage, intelligence 
and persistence ... where State em- 
ployes have been found corrupt, he has 
moved swiftly to correct the situation 
with action, not words.” 

Weekly papers generally make 
many of the same points, for and 
against Stevenson, that the larger daily 
papers bring up. Cigaretteetax and 
horse-meat scandals get extensive com- 
ment from friend and foe alike. How- 
ever, there is more weight put on purely 
local issues by the weekly papers—such 
as Stevenson’s handling of road-improve- 
ment programs and the higher truck- 
license fees instituted ‘in his administra- 
tion. 

Critics’ sentiments toward Stevenson 
range from mild disapproval to bitter 
denunciation. 

Typical of the moderate tone of many 
opposing papers is this: 

“Favorable points include Stevenson’s 
backing of a merit system for the State 
Police; higher truck licenses to finance 
new highways; an antigambling drive. 
Unfavorable are the horse-meat and 
cigarette-stamp scandals; increased cost 
of State government; increased State 
pay rolls; failure to follow through on 
gambling, so it starts again. Governor 
claims credit for program of Republican 
legislature.” 

A stronger criticism is voiced by an- 
other paper: “Stevenson made a partial 
attempt to control gambling, but only in 
selected areas. Evidence shows personal 
integrity of Governor, but in many cases 
poor judgment in picking key men. 
Spending increased vastly under him. 
Although running on promises of econ- 
omy, he spent over 100 million dollars 
of reserves from the former Governor. 
Also: His broken promises of road build- 
ing, and now the coy way of getting the 
nomination.” 

Another editor declares: “Governor 
Stevenson has been a very expensive 
Governor, spending more than his pred- 
ecessor. He has a larger number of 


i 


employes. He has had several scandal 
The State will operate in the red this 
year. The Governor poses as an inde. 
pendent, but is the darling of the big. 
city boys. There must be a reason.” 

The more extreme viewpoint is rep- 
resented by these charges: “I cannot 
find very much that is favorable. Hig 
cheaper road construction and _ respon. 
sible appointees that he promised are 
phony. There are today 3,000 more per. 
sons on the State’s pay roll than ever 
before. To camouflage the actual num. 
ber, they make reports on employes jn 
“man-months,” whatever that may mean, 
In my opinion, if the nation wants q 
continuation and probable increase jp 
the waste and squandering of resources 
which characterized the Roosevelt and 
Truman Administrations, then Adlai js 
their man.” 

That same theme is repeated by an. 
other editor: “Favorable: Nothing. Un. 
favorable: Awfully loose; just the Tn- 
man type. Despite his promises, nothing 
much has been done for roads, etc.” 

Friends of Stevenson among the 
weekly editors usually emphasize that 
he cleaned up scandals quickly, and 
gave the State an efficient administra. 
tion. 

“He has restored confidence in State 
government,” declares one supporting 
newspaper. “There have been scandal, 
but he has stamped them out when facts 
became evident. He has carried out a 
progressive program, working with a Re- 
publican legislature. He has seemed 
somewhat ‘idealistic’ at times.” 

Another supporter says: “He is clean, 
honest, capable, and has performed his 
duties without fear and in opposition to 
party powers who many times called 
for ‘soft-pedaling.’” 

“We favor Stevenson,” one editor 
writes, “because of his honesty, his par 
ing down of padded State pay rolls (this 
involved removing many newspaper pub- 
lishers, among others), his curbing 0 
crime through raids on slot machines; 
his better care of patients at State insti 
tutions; his better-roads program; his re 
moval of State Police from politics.” 

Equal praise, with a qualification, # 
given by another editor: “He stoppet 
commercial gambling, started an exter 
sive road-building program, made in- 
portant changes in administration 
State colleges. But he left too many Re- 
publicans in important offices.” 

Explaining why he has switched t0 
Stevenson, after opposing him in 1946, 
one editor says: “Stevenson conductel 
State affairs with less political inter 
ference.” 

These comments give a cross secti0l 
of Illinois newspaper editors’ opinio 
about the man they have watched # 
Governor for three years. 
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Filming Facts About Flames—Moving pictures like these—taken 
with a high-speed camera through a quartz window set in a 
test engine—help GM engineers probe for further facts about 
fuels and engines. It is typical of the pure research which 
has led to such advances as knock-free gasoline and high- 


compression engines. 





Which comes first — Engine or Fuel ? 


o answer that question, we need 

first to ask what kind of engine 
you have in mind: 
An engine for low-octane fuel—or 
an engine for high-octane fuel? An 
engine for the fuel of tomorrow — 
or the fuel of today? 
The fact is, General Motors engi- 
neers are continually studying 
engines of all kinds, and meeting 
the challenge that each presents. 
The Diesel, for example, is a very 
high-compression engine, using 
kerosene-type fuel oil. The chal- 
lenge is to build a light, compact 





them out with automatic precision. 


engine that develops high efficiency 
from this kind of fuel. 


Jet engines will burn a wide range 
of petroleum fuels. The challenge is 
to improve their design and effi- 
ciency and bring down their pro- 
duction costs. 


In automobile engines, we work first 
of all to give you a balanced com- 
bination of high performance and 
maximum miles per gallon from 
present fuels—and at the same time 
we work with dream jobs which use 
fuel so far beyond present standards 
that it must be laboratory-made. 


sensitive machine. 





The point about engines and fuels 
is—neither comes first. The job is to 
bring the two together, with the best 
results and that is just what General 
Motors engineers have been doing, 
year after year. : 
All of which adds another reason 
why the key to a GM car is your 
key to greater value. } 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET* PONTIAC* OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK « CADILLAC ®* BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 






Your Key to 
Greater Value — 
the Key toa 
General Motors Car 


Heor HENRY J. TAYLOR 
n the air every Monday 


evening ove: the ABC 


30 Tons of Engineering Enterprise—To produce the new Y Drilling Diesel Fuel injector Holes— 6 /1000th Inch in Diameter Network, coast to coast 
four-barreled carburetor now available in several 
makes of GM cars, our engineers came up with this 
ingenious 30-ton machine that drills, reams and taps 


—Fuel is forced into the combustion chamber of a 
Diesel engine through tiny holes. To drill them— 
GM production experts have developed this highly 
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Defluorinated phosphate, developed by International more than the 
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phosphorous which is vital in a scientific diet for farm animals. me 
A large new chemical plant, now under construction in Florida, f 
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VENEZUELA’S BOOM: PROFIT FOR U.S. 


Rising Living Standard Opens Rich Market 


Boom in Venezuela is bringing 
a wealth of business for the U.S. 
Atop cash customer is growing 
in South America. 

Oil money, pouring in, is fi- 
nancing big modernization pro- 
grams, building schools, hous- 
ing, new highways. 

Result is a steady demand for 
U.S. products in a land where 
cash is abundant and living 
standards are rising. 


CARACAS 


A rich and steady market for U. S. 
goods is developing in Venezuela. 

This country, rolling in money from 
its huge oil industry, has advanced to 
No. 2 position among U.S. markets in 
South America. Only Brazil, with 10 
times as many people, is buying more 
fom North America this year. And 
where Brazil is having serious trouble 
digging up dollars to pay for what she 
buys, Venezuela has plenty of hard cash. 
Business here is humming, and the de- 
mand for goods from the U.S. is high. 

Best cash customer in South Ameri- 
ca is the way many North American 
companies are coming to look upon 
Venezuela. Sales are expected to be 
even bigger in the months to come, for 
the prospect is that oil production, now 
ruming over 1.8 million barrels daily, 
will be pushed above 2 million barrels. 
That will mean more money for the 
Government to spend in its drive to give 
the country half a century’s progress in 
10 years. All told, Government and pri- 
vate industry are in the process of in- 
vesting around a billion dollars now, and 
more projects are in sight. 

Caracas, the capital, is being trans- 
formed from a 400-year-old town into 
an ultramodern city, bustling with busi- 
ness. Ten years ago it had about 250,000 
people. The streets were narrow and life 
moved at a leisurely pace. Today it has 
more than 600,000 people, and sweeping 
changes are being made. 

Most spectacular change is in the 
heart of the city. Here more than 400 
buildings have been cleared from a 
space a mile long and 525 feet wide. In 
their place is appearing a new develop- 
ment, on four levels, with trafficways, an 
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underground bus terminal and_ parking 
space for 1,500 automobiles. Along. its 
sides, modern office buildings are being 
erected.- This development. called the 
Avenida Bolivar, is expected to cost 300 
million dollars. In all, more than 40 miles 
of broad traffic ways are being built. 

This network of wide avenues is to 
connect with a 60-million-dollar super- 
highway now being built through the 
mountains to link the capital with its sea- 
port, La Guaira, and its airport, Mai- 
quetia, 





—Bethiehem ‘Steel « “ 
THE U. S. 


. . cash for Venezuela 


IRON ORE FOR 


Almost any place you look in Caracas, 
you see construction. A big university is 
nearing completion. A hotel costing 6 
million dollars will be ready to open 


soon. There are new schools, business 
blocks, expensive homes. 
The slums of Caracas, among the 


worst in the Americas, are giving way to 
new housing projects where a low-in- 
come family can buy a modern home by 
paying a few dollars a month. Housing 
of this kind has been provided for 9,200 
families in about three years. Now the 
program is being stepped up to furnish 
12,000 more units in the next four years 
in Caracas and other large cities. 
Government’s budget this year 
amounts to 700 million dollars, the big- 
gest in Venezuela’s history, and_ the 
money will be spread out pretty well 


over this country of 5 million people. 
About 8 per cent will go for military pur- 
poses, the rest for public works, educa- 
tion, economic development, health and 
welfare. There will be new roads, hos- 
pitals, schools, irrigation projects, modern 
farming communities, more doctors and 
nurses. 

Oil companies, American and British- 
Dutch, provide about 60 per cent of the 
money for this budget. Also, thev-are add- 
ing 300 million dollars to their own in- 
vestments in Venezuela and are prepar- 
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HIGHWAY TO CARACAS 
... a 60-million-dollar project 





ing to buy around 30 million dollars’ 
worth of bonds to finance the opening 
of Lake Maracaibo to deep-sea ships. 

Iron mining by U.S. companies, mean- 
while, is moving into an important posi- 
tion. One firm is stepping up its shipments 
to the U.S. to around 2 million tons a 
year. Another is spending about 150 mil- 
lion dollars getting into production. 

Consumer-goods industries, many 
of them financed by North Americans, 
are multiplying behind a_ tariff wall. 
Starting an industry means importing 
plant equipment, usually from the U.S. 

With all this development, employ- 
ment is high and standards of living 
are rising. Money is abundant. More and 
more U.S. businessmen are looking upon 
Venezuela as their best cash market in 
South America. 
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African Bases—Behind the Ruckus 


Nobody is quarreling with the 
need for North African bases. 

Gigantic air stations on the far 
side of the Mediterranean are 
the strong southern link in Eu- 
rope’s defense chain. Bombers 
from Africa can smash at the 
heart of Russia if war comes. 

A hurry-up, high-cost job be- 
gan 21 months ago. It is the cost, 
not the concept, that is worrying 
Congress. 


Five huge U. S. air bases in North 
Africa, now coming under criticism 
from congressional investigators, may 
turn out to be the key to Europe's de- 
fense. 

These outsized bases—two of them 
ready for use now, one being built and 
two just getting under way—are grow- 
ing into the biggest military engineering 
project ever attempted in peacetime. 
When completed, they will provide 
some of the world’s largest and most 
modern airfields, from which planes 
based out of reach of invading armies 
can cover Europe and strike deep into 
the industrial heart of Russia. 

What concerns Congress is the cost of 
getting the bases built in a hurry, not 
the value of the bases themselves. 
Charges, often contradictory, are being 
hurled. These charges include waste, 
thievery, confusion of an advanced de- 
gree, inefficiency, blundering, unortho- 
dox construction methods, undue haste, 
undue slowness, and a sharp rise in dol- 
lar costs as plans have changed and ex- 
panded. 

All of these charges appear to be 
traceable to an order given by top U.S. 
planners 21 months ago, when new Com- 
munist armies were winning victory 
after victory in Korea and the strategists 
feared the worst in Europe. For the 
bases were designed to enable devastat- 
ing blows at Russia if war broke out in 
Europe, and they were ordered to be 
ready for emergency use by U.S. bomb- 
ers in July, 1951, with few limits of 
cost or of procedures used. 

When the immediate danger lifted, 
Army Engineers had built in 82 days 
after ground was broken a field us- 
able by the biggest bombers. The pres- 
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gre for haste in the face of tremendous 
operational drawbacks was not lifted by 
the Air Force planners until January of 
this year, when more orthodox construc- 
tio methods began to be used. 

What U.S. has now is a complex of 
bases, partly completed, that should 
make Soviet war planners pause and 
think twice about any ideas of aggres- 
sion in Europe or the Near East. This 
complex, when completed, will supple- 
ment bases in Greenland, in Britain and 
on Okinawa to provide immediate retalia- 
tion with medium as well as long-range 
bombers, able to blast targets anywhere 
in the Communist world—and all without 
relying on bases on the mainland of Eu- 
rope or Asia. 

To give you details of what the ruckus 
is about and what really is involved. 

Five new cities are being built by 
U.S. military engineers along a 220- 
mile strip near the coast of French 
Morocco. Each “city,” when finished, will 
contain housing for thousands of people, 
elaborate machine shops, hangars for 
big new U.S. bombers, some of the 
world’s biggest fuel tanks and dispensing 
facilities, electric-power plants, and com- 
plete water, sewer and power-distribu- 
tion systems. That’s in addition to miles 
of paved runways and aircraft parking 
aprons. There are also 125 miles of 
streets and 50 miles of railway tracks to 
cary supplies in the vast amounts 
needed. On one base, warehousing alone 
takes up 25 acres, about the size of the 
Pentagon Building in Washington. 

Another New Jersey Turnpike could 
be built with only part of the asphalt 
paving required for the Moroccan bases. 
The paving job for runways, and aprons, 
when completed, will be equal to that 
in a dual highway 150 miles in length, 
or a normal 24-foot highway running 
from Washington to New York and 50 
miles beyond. The air-base pavements, 
moreover, are being built to withstand 
wheel loads about eight times as great 
as those encountered on the average 
highway. The roadbed in some spots is 
twice as thick as any new highway. 

What these bases can do is even 
more impressive. Three of them—at Sidi 
Slimane, E] Djema Sahim and Benguérir 
-will be equipped to use the biggest 
bombers in the world, and the even- 
bigger jet bombers that the Air Force 
plans to have in years ahead. Another, 
at Nouaseur, is to be primarily an air- 
supply base, from which combat supplies 
can be shuttled to fighting zones in Eu- 
rope. The other base, at Boulhaut, will 
be fitted out principally for fighter planes. 

That means complete air coverage of 
Europe. The bases are not subject to 
missile raids that might assail Britain if 
war comes. They are well out of the path 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Industrial Land 
vailable for Industry 


PlyA-25,000,000 square feet of 


available industrial floor space 


Plus —Excellent police and fire protection— 


low insurance rates 


PluA-Plentitul fine Lake Michigan water 


Plus —A huge concentration 


of buying agencies 


1A—Greatest transportation 
in the world 


Dictate a short memo fo us... . describing 
your requirements and we will send youa careful 
analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply 
to your business—or a carefully screened list 
of the available buildings or sites that would be 
suitable for your operations, based on the in- 
formation you give us. 
We keep all such inquiries confidential. 

Just write or phone us. 





NWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 
BLI COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building— 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill.—Phone: RAndolph 6-1617 
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of invading armies in Europe or the 
Near East. Yet planes from these bases 
can provide air support for combat any- 
where in Western Europe. They can fly 
military supplies to a fighting zone jn 
Europe, in case land or sea transport jg 
interrupted. More important, bombers 
from these bases can strike Moscow, the 
Ukraine, even the Russian war- industry 
area behind the Urals. 

What they will cost is another mat. 
ter. The original plan was to build one 
complete new base, then expand four 
existing French bases, all for a cost of 
about 290 million. When it developed 
that the French bases were laid out so 
they could not be expanded enough for 
new U.S. bombers, the decision was to 
build five new ones. Location of some of 
the new ones was changed several times, 
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AIR BASE ‘CITY’ 
. too much haste? 


even after construction was begun. Costs 
mounted under the rush order. Esti- 
mates then rose to 420 million, later to 
455 million. Now it looks as if the final 
cost will exceed 500 million. 

A master plan, meanwhile, has been 
drawn up by the Air Force for expan- 
sion in wartime, which would bring the 
total cost to well over 800 million dol- 
lars. This plan, however, is not to be 
used while peace holds in Europe. 

Who owns the bases is a matter of 
some uncertainty. In wartime, of course, 
they will be run by the U.S. Air Force, 
with or without aid from the French. 
But, in the meantime, the bases are on 
land owned by the French Government, 
and. ownership technically is French. 
If war does not come and the present 
emergency ends, then the bases are to be 
handed over to the French Government, 
which plans to use them as the world’s 
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fanciest commercial airfields. U.S., in 
that event, will move out and retain only 
restricted landing righis. 

What the shouting is about centers 
around the methods used to get the bases 
started in a hurry. Negotiations with the 
French held up construction for months, 
to start with. Then equipment was 
rushed to Morocco, and some of it was 
stolen before sufficient guards and work- 
ers were admitted to the country. Con- 
struction camps were thrown together, 
then sometimes torn down, moved, torn 
down again and moved back to the 
original location. 

Time was not taken to test local ma- 
terials thoroughly. Skilled American 


workers were recruited, then sometimes 
returned home because funds were not 
forthcoming, 


sometimes used for un- 


DESERT HANGAR” 
+... too much money? 


skilled work. Plans for location and con- 
struction of the bases were changed 
time after time, as new factors arose. 
Foremen were scarce, and loafing on the 
job became standard practice for many 
local workers. Thievery was common. 
Unorthodox construction methods got 
the initial runways laid quickly, but their 
durability is being questioned. 

Yet the building job goes on. Where 
the quality of earlier construction is 
turning out to be below standard, the 
Engineers estimate that it can be brought 
up to par for about 1.1 million dollars. 
Whether or not the other charges of 
Waste and inefficiency will stand, the 
second “Yankee invasion” of North Afri- 
ca now is beginning to look even more 
portentous than the one in 1942, when 
Americans landed in Morocco to rescue 
Western Europe from an earlier armed 
aggressor. 
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between two points... 


Association OF AMERICAN RaiLroans 
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You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 


is by all odds the uncongested steel highway of your American 
railroads! 

You, yourself, may never send or receive railroad freight — 
but nevertheless almost everything you eat, wear and use 
moves long distances on these steel rails. That holds true, too, 
for the raw materials and fuels that are needed to make the 
goods you use every day. 

This vital rail service hauls more tons of freight, more miles 
than all other forms of transportation combined — and does it 
at an average charge lower than that of any other form of 
general transportation! 

It makes a lot of thrifty sense, therefore, to ship freight by 
rail. And the more use that is made of these steel highways — 
maintained and built with the railroads’ own money — the less 
will be the wear and tear on public highways, the less you as 
a taxpayer will have to pay for building and maintaining them. 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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ALUMINUM'S NEW EMPIRE 


U.S. and Canada Lay Plans to Triple Capacity 


Aluminum makers are push- 
ing back the wilderness of the 
Far North to develop huge new 
centers for industry. 

Abundant power resources, 
low-cost transportation are at- 
tracting U.S. and Canadian 
firms to Alaska, British Colum- 
bia. 

The goal: to build up the in- 
dustry to the point where there 
will be no more aluminum short- 
ages, in peace or war. 


New steps are started now to ex- 
pand the aluminum industry to the 
point where the U. S. and its allies 
never again will be caught short of 
this war-vital metal in time of emer- 
gency. 

Problem for producers is to enlarge 
fast enough to keep up with defense 
needs at a time when civilian demand 
for the metal is growing everywhere. 
Government experts figure that in an- 
other 23 years the U.S. will need three 
and a half times as much primary alu- 
minum as it can turn out now. Industry 
experts think demand will equal or exceed 
supply for another 10 years, at least. 








A result of this situation is to develop 
a vast new aluminum industry in remote 
areas of Canada and Alaska, far from 
the big manufacturing centers in the 
U.S. These undertakings are to bring 
huge power projects and otherwise to 
give an industrial look to regions that 
until recently were undeveloped terri- 
tory on the edge of wilderness. 


-Aluminum Co, of Canada 


CANADIANS ARE TUNNELING THROUGH MOUNTAINS 


. and reversing a river's flow 
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CANADA’‘S INDUSTRY TURNS TO THE RUGGED WEST 
... to build a vast aluminum project 


Aluminum projects under way and 
planned will increase the output capac- 
ity of the free world to about two anda 
half times what it was in 1950. In the 
U.S. itself, expansion to double capac 
ity is already in progress, and now 
still more cdpacity is programmed. 

Abundant power is what influences 
the big aluminum companies to push 
into Alaska and British Columbia, with 
their great, new smelters. It takes about 
10 kilowatt-hours of electricity to pr- 
duce one pound of aluminum. That i 
about as much current as the average 
home in the U.S. uses in two days for all 
purposes. Thus, to produce aluminum at 
low cost, powe: must be plentiful, de 
pendable and cheap. 

Water power, millions of kilowatts of 
it, is racing unused down the mountail 
streams of the remote Northwest. There 
are good sites for power plants near deep 
inlets that connect with the Inside Pas 
sage. This means that bauxite and 
alumina—raw and treated ore—from the 
Caribbean area can be brought in by 
cheap water transportation. 

In Alaska, the Aluminum Company 
of America is preparing to build a com 
plete aluminum setup that is to cost 400 
million dollars initially, with later e 
pansion possibly bringing the total it 
vestment up to 700 million dollars. 

Site of this huge project is in the Taiy@ 
Valley district, near the town of Ska¢ 
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yay. The Yukon River, one of the con- 
igent’s big streams, is to be the source 
{the power. At Miles Canyon, near the 
wn of Whitehorse, a dam is to be 
own across a steep-walled gorge only 
feet wide. Back of the dam, at an alti- 
ude of 2,200 feet, water will be stored in 
, series of five lakes. 

A 13-mile tunnel to be driven through 
ie Rocky Mountains will carry water 
jown to a lower altitude and drop it onto 
generators with a capacity of 800,000 
jorsepower. Then a second tunnel will 
amy it to a still lower generating sta- 
ion of similar capacity. Both of these 

r plants will be underground. 

Major part of this current will be used 
in a smelter. Initial capacity of the 
melter will be 200,000 short tons, and 
the output can be boosted to 400,000 
ions later. Even then, there will be cur- 
rent left over to furnish light and power 
for the city of 20,000 inhabitants that 





isto be built near by for aluminum work- 
es and their families. 

Company officials estimate that it will 
take four years to construct this set of in- 
sallations. Before actual construction 
cn start, there are legal obstacles to 
hurdle. Congress’s permission will be 
needed for the purchase of the 20,000 
acres Of land required. Since the water 
to be used flows out of Canada, the ap- 
proval of Canadian authorities will have 
0 be obtained. With the requirements 
for aluminum rising, however, company 
dficials are hoping that it will not be 
hard to get the necessary approvals. 

In British Columbia, 400 miles north 
of the U.S. border, two Canadian com- 
panies have started work on another 
huge aluminum development. Builder 
of this development is Aluminium, Ltd., 
the world’s largest exporter of aluminum, 
through a subsidiary, the Aluminum 
Company of Canada. 

The Canadians are reversing the flow 
ofa river high in the Rocky Mountains 
and impounding the water in a series of 
hkes. The water will drop through 10 
niles of tunnels to electric generators 
2,600 feet below. Initial capacity of the 
generators will be 450,000 horsepower, 
ind ultimate capacity is to be 2 million 
horsepower, of which 1,6 million will be 
‘firm,” or available throughout the year. 

The smelter, located near Kitimat and 
ot far from Prince Rupert, will be 
equipped at first to turn out 93,000 tons 
if aluminum annually. As the market 
‘eeps growing, it is planned to increase 
he output to 550,000 tons. That will 
double Canada’s output of aluminum. 

In Quebec, now the center of Can- 
ida’s aluminum industry, Aluminium, 
ltd., is adding 20 per cent to its ca- 
pacity, for a total of 550,000 tons a year 
iefore Kitimat begins to produce. This 
(Continued on page 36) 
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What’s so different about 


MODERN mimeographing ? 


One of the seven A. B. Dick MODERN mimeographs 
will meet both your copy and budget requirements. 


S A:B: DICK 


THE FELRST NAME IN. OUPLECATING 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. UN-952-M 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 
I’d like to know what’s different about MODERN 
mimeographing for use with all makes of suitable 
stencil duplicating products. 
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COORDINATED TRAIN-TRUCK 
EAGLE MERCHANDISE SERVICE speeds the 
deliveries of less-than-carload shipments at hun- 
dreds of stations along our 10,000 mile system. 


Your merchandise is rushed by rail to desig- 
nated “‘break bulk’”’ stations... transferred 
quickly and efi.ciently from train to truck... 
then enjoys fast, final delivery to its destination. 


Operating over truck routes totalling 11,147 
miles, our subsidiary company, the Missouri 
Pacific Freight Transport Company, supple- 
ments Mo-Pac’s reliable rail facilities to the 
West-Southwest... offering shippers the com- 
bined advantages of rail and truck service in 
our coordinated schedules. 
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is done chiefly by adding to the sources 
of power on the Saguenay and Peribonka 
rivers, so as to make full use of smelter 
facilities. With its increased capacity. 
the generating system will be able tp 
turn out 2.5 million horsepower, near) 
as much as is produced at the big Grand 
Coulee Dam, in the U.S. 
Continental U.S. aluminum pp. 
duction is expanding, also. There are 
new smelters in the Northwest, on the 
Gulf Coast, in Arkansas and in Montana, 
New facilities with a total capacity of 
around 460,000 tons are coming into 
operation this year. This increase is on 
top of a 50,000-ton expansion last year, 
and more new capacity will come into 
production in 1953. Altogether, the alu- 
minum smelter of the continental U.§. 





-George Hunter 


TUNNELING UNDER THE EARTH ... 
. . where water power is cheap 


will be able to produce 1.5 million tonsa 
year before long. 

In the U.S. and Canada, which meet 
the bulk of the free world’s needs. it- 
creases under way and planned wil 
practically triple capacity. These are s0 
large that some manufacturers are afraid 
a surplus of the metal will develop, ¢& 
pecially after the rearmament program 
begins to taper off. Other manufacturer, 
along with U.S. Government specialists 
say they are not worried, for they believe 
that the civilian consumption of alumi- 
num is in for tremendous growth. 

Need for aluminum, as these & 
perts see it, is to rise so rapidly in the 
years ahead that all the expansion now 
being made and still in the planning 
stage will be needed. 

Present uses of the metal are expected 
to grow. More aluminum will be needed 
in such fields as electric-power trans 
mission, construction and the mant- 
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facture of such things as trailers, home 
appliances and cooking utensils. Accord- 
ing to this view, more and more alumi- 
num will be substituted for copper, lead, 
zinc, steel and wood. 

New uses by the hundreds are being 
predicted. Aluminum, when properly 
alloved, is strong, as well as being light 
and relatively cheap. Belief is that it 
soon will be employed for a variety of 
new purposes in construction of build- 
ings and possibly bridges. 

There is talk of substituting aluminum 
for other metals in making automobiles. 
It is being used now in pistons, bumpers, 
heaters and some other small parts. 
Aluminum producers are counting on the 
wide use of it in motor blocks, frames 
and bodies, in place of iron and steel. 





. AND BULLDOZING OVER IT 
. . where ore is accessible 


British auto makers, with an eye to light- 
ness and gasoline economy, already are 
using it for many more purposes than 
those in the U.S. Railway cars and 
farm machinery of aluminum also figure 
in the plans of American manufacturers. 
Aluminum has become important in 
Switzerland for both trains and streetcars. 

All told, as many experts see it, alumi- 
num before long will be used more 
widely than any other metal except 
steel. And, in case of all-out war, re- 
quirements will shoot up rapidly. Al- 
ready, in a war that is only partly “hot,” 
rearmament needs have sent demand sky- 
rocketing. 

Big expansion of the market is being 
predicted, even without another world 
war. Demands for aluminum in the free 
world are rising, and the largest manu- 
facturers are to spend hundreds of mil- 
lions in the Northwest in helping to 
meet it. 
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Michigan Farm Income Steady! 


It’s a trick picture of one of the many 
farm products that make Michigan 
farming so diversified... and farm 
income so steady. 

You’ve probably guessed that it’s a 
magnified “strob” picture of milk — 
a product that adds $142,903,193 a 
year to Michigan farm wealth. 

Michigan has many such big sources 
of income—more in number than 
most farm states. Reason is these farm 
families diversify ... produce more 
kinds of farm crops. This way they 









have market-ready products all 
through the year, payable all through 
the year! 


Steady income makes Michigan farm 
families ready buyers. Your best way 
to reach and sell them effectively is 
through the one farm magazine most 
Michigan farm families prefer and 
regularly read — MICHIGAN FARMER. 
It takes you into 4 out of 5 of these 
better farm homes 24 times a year! 
For full information, write B1013 
Rockwell Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





East Lansing 


Two other rich farm states with the same pattern of steadi- 
ness as Michigan are Ohio and Pennsylvania — served 


by THE OHIO FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. 


THE OHIO FARMER — Cleveland 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER — Harrisburg 
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A RUSSIAN VIEW OF RUSSIA 


People Want Freedom From Soviets, but Need Help 


Millions of Russians are waiting for a 
chance to turn on Stalin. 

After 35 years, the Communists still have 
to rule through fear. The Russian people, 
through sabotage, slowdowns and passive re- 
sistance are engaged in a constant, day-and- 
night battle against the Kremlin. 

How does Stalin keep his hold? How do the 
Communists manage to spread their rule over 
a constantly widening territory despite the 
sullen, hostile millions? 

The story of how the Communists operate 


in Russia and in the West is told here in an 
interview with a former top diplomat of the 
Soviet Union. Igor Bogolepov served nearly 
20 years in Stalin’s Foreign Service. During 
World War Il he was a colonel on the General 
Staff of the Soviet Army. 

Bogolepov—an anti-Communist who man- 
aged to work into a high party position—de- 
serted on the Western front and surrendered 
to the Germans along with millions of other 
Russians. He later worked with the American 
Army in Germany, now is living in the U. S. 





Q Were you in the Russian diplo- 
matic service, Mr. Bogolepov, or the 
secret service? 

A In the Soviet diplomatic service, al- 
though it is in a sense the same thing 
sometimes. 

Q How long were you in this service? 

A From 1923 to 1941, and then I 
went to the front with the Red Army. 

Q What is the highest diplomatic post 
you held? 

A A Counselor in the Foreign Office 
with the rank of minister. 

Q How high a position is that in 
the Foreign Office? 

A The No. 2, 3 and 4 posi- 
tions are deputies. And then come 
two Counselors, and the Secretary 
General. 

Q And you were one of the two 
Counselors? 

A Yes, before the war. German 
matters were of my immediate con- 
cern. For example, I collaborated 
in the drafting of the text of parts 
of the Molotov-Ribbentrop Agree- 
ment of 1939. 

Q What command did you have 
in the Soviet Army? 

A I was colonel of the General 
Staff. 

Q Then you were in on the top 
command? 

A Yes, on the Army level. 

Q And you were in the Army 
until when? 

A I left the Army in 1942. 

Q Why did you leave the Army 
in the middle of the war? 
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A Because it was the Red, the Com- 
munist Army, not the Russian, national 
Army, and its objectives were to defend 
in the first place the Communist regime, 
not Russian national interests of honor, 
Russian homes and lives. I was looking 
for an opportunity to use the Germans 
for the overthrow of the rule of the Com- 
munist oppressors of my nation. Such 
were my ideas. They proved to be wrong 
because I was greatly mistaken in the in- 
telligence of the German ruling class. 
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Q Did you go over with General An- 
dreia Vlassov and that group? 

A Yes, but on another section of the 
battle front. 

Q How many went over at that time? 

A If you ask me about officers and 
soldiers of the Red Army who defected 
from the Soviet Union with General 
Vlassov, I would say very few, because 
the bulk of his army had been exter- 
minated. 

It was not an organized surrender. 
Everybody was giving up as best he 
could, and it was not an operation 
of just one day. It was an operation 
of surrender that lasted perhaps 
two or three weeks before the Ger- 
mans collected all the prisoners of 
the big force which was lost in the 
forests and swamps of Northwest- 
ern Russia. 

Later the German officers told 
me that they collected in all five 
generals, including the command- 
ing general of the army, about 500 
officers, sergeants and corporals, 
and approximately 4,000 men. On 
the whole, as you know, in the 
first four months of the war more 
than 4 million members of the 
Soviet armed forces surrendered or 
deserted to the Germans. 

Q During the war the U. S. was 
not permitted to send observers to 
the Russian military front. Do you 
know why that was? 

A There was always an objec- 
tion to aliens looking inside the 
Soviet situation—not only people 
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of foreign birth with foreign passports but 
everyone who was not on the right side 
of the fence. 

I was able to join the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union only in the late 
30s, Prior to that I was a Russian in 
Russia but actually regarded as an alien, 
because in a Communist system there 
js a line of division, not national but 
political—an international line of divi- 
sion between men. If you are a Com- 
munist, it makes no difference whether 
you are Russian, American or Chinese. 
if you are non-Communist then you are 
alien. 

But let me get back to your question. 
Now, certainly, such a thing as the Red 
Army could not be shown to foreign ob- 
servers because the Red Army wasn't a 
good show then. In the first period of 
war there was a mass desertion to the 
Germans. If the commander of a Red 
Amy unit in the field would relax for 
just two hours he would mostly not be 
able to find his men. 

Q You mean there was that much de- 
sire to desert? 

A Yes. Or simply go home. 

Q Why did you desert? 

A I understand why you ask me this 
question, for a man leaves his country 
either because he has trouble with the 
police, or he was simply unlucky in his 
own country and was unable to build 
up his existence properly. None of these 
cases applied to me. 

Nevertheless, I deserted to the worst 
enemies—not of the Soviet regime alone 
but of my country, too—the Germans. 
The reason is that what is known as the 
Soviet Union is not my country, not my 
fatherland, not Russia. The Communist 
power in my country is to me, and to 
people like me, just an occupational 
power. I consider my country under the 
status of occupation, just as Germany 
was. 

Q If you've felt all your adult life the 
way you feel now, what were you doing 
in the Soviet Government and Commu- 
nist Party in the first place? 

A A good question. In a one-party 
system, the most effective way to combat 
the system is to become a part of it and 
start to sap it, to try to blow it from the 
inside. Of course, to fight on the barri- 
cades with a Russian national tricolor in 
hand, is much more pleasant. But one 
cannot start revolutions with the barri- 
cades in a modern police state. 

Ours is unglorious, hard, daily and 
tisky struggle against Communism by the 
means of small, unheroic deeds—by the 
means of passive resistance. The work- 
ers sabotage war production by low 
productivity of their labor. The peas- 
ants undermine food resources by their 
unwillingness to work. The officials show 
a lack of enthusiasm when they have to 
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carry out the orders given by the party 
bosses. 

Millions and millions of people are do- 
ing these things bit by bit, but the result, 
I may assure you, is tremendous. The 
effect of Russian passive resistance on 
Soviet war preparations is devastating. 

As to the question what I was looking 
for in the party and Government—well, 
I was trying to go higher in order to hit 
harder. 

Q You took a big risk working against 
them, didn’t you? 

A I am still taking this risk. 

Q How many Russians would you say 
oppose the Communist Government? 

A You would have to divide the pop- 
ulation into three groups. 

First, there are Communist sympa- 
thizers who support the Government. 
Second, there are the anti-Communists 
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and then there are the non-Communists 
—the plain people who would like to 
have a normal, human way of life. The 
bulk of the population is right in the 
middle, and it is this majority of the Rus- 
sian population that could be made al- 
lies of Communism or allies. of non-Com- 
munism. It all depends on what the 
Americans do—on the American policy. 

We Russians are very impulsive peo- 
ple and we speak our feelings freely. 
Your American policy can influence these 
feelings to get mad in one direction or 
the other. 

Q How large would you say is that 
first group—the real Communists? 

A Please do not confuse the word 
“Communist” as it is used in Russia and 
as it is used here in the United States. 
In this country, certainly, a member of 
the party is a Communist. But in Russia, 
where the Communist Party is the single 


political party, there are many kinds of 
people within the party. 

There are Communists who are Com- 
munists, Communists who are non-Com- 
munists and even Communists who are 
anti-Communists. The whole number is 
5 or 6 million people in the party. Of 
these, there are perhaps 2 million who 
are real Communists. 

Naturally, at the opposite end, the 
anti-Communists are very small in num- 
ber because of the constant extermina- 
tion of this group by the Secret Police. 

The actual majority of the party is non- 
Communist—people who simply joined 
the party because they want to have a 
better job and a better living. Take the 
young lad who is a second lieutenant 
and wants to be promoted. As a nonparty 
man he scarcely can go higher than first 
lieutenant. So he signs up for the party 
and expresses the will to destroy the 
“jmperialists’—when all he really wants 
is to be, say, a captain in the Army. 

Q Let’s go back to those Russian sur- 
renders in World War II—do you think 
that in a war between the West and the 
Soviet Union now similar desertions 
would occtir? 

A No, I don’t think so. I don’t think 
that any mass surrender or desertion will 
automatically follow the beginning of 
military operations in case of an open war 
between America and the Soviet sphere. 
You will have to thank the Germans for 
this answer. 

Q Why? 

A When the war started, the Russian 
people had no feeling one way or the 
other for the invading army and the 
soldiers had no strong feeling against 
the Germans. People did not believe the 
Soviet’s anti-Nazi propaganda. 

Ten days after the war started we re- 
ceived a secret order, signed by Stalin 
himself, saying that political commissars 
and commanding officers were respon- 
sible for re-educating our troops to hate 
the Germans. There was another order 
given to the Secret Police in the Army 
on how to make Soviet soldiers hate 
the Germans. 

Well, the first atrocities that were com- 
mitted in Russia during the war were 
committed by Soviet Secret Police de- 
tachments. They would set fire to some 
small village behind the German lines, do 
awful things to the population, and then 
say that the Germans did it. 

I say this not to protect German atroc- 
ities. The Germans were eager to commit 
them in Russia and soon they made un- 
necessary any further provocation by the 
Soviet Secret Police. The way in which 
were treated Russian prisoners of war 
and the Russian civil population under 
the German occupation will never be for- 
gotten in my country. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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America can be proud of its communi- 
cations industry! Alert to the needs 
of the nation, telephone and radio- 
telegraph companies more than dou- 
bled their investments in plant and 
equipment in the ten years ending 
with 1950. As a result of this tre- 
mendous expansion and moderniza- 
tion program, America’s investment 
in its communications industry neared 
the $11 billion mark at the start of 
the new decade—and still continues 
to grow at a phenomenal rate! 

This is a story of progress in serv- 
ice . . . service that utilizes techno- 
logical developments, such as micro- 
wave radio and coaxial cables to flash 
television pictures coast-to-coast or 
to multiply long-distance telephone 
capacity. 

[he communications industry is 
one of the many major public utility 
groups served by Peoples First. 
Whether your banking problems are 
regional or national, Peoples First 
National offers you an 89-year back- 
ground of diversified financial experi- 
ence. Peoples First welcomes the 
opportunity to serve you with com- 
plete facilities for your every banking 
need, 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Q Do you think that the Russians 
now believe the propaganda they hear 
against the United States? 

A Well, it is a case of their remember- 
ing what happened the last time. They 
didn’t believe in the anti-Nazi propa- 
ganda at first, but they had to believe it 
later after they saw what happened. 

Q So you think that they are more 
conditioned to believe propaganda 
against the U. S.? 

A I would put it this way—that before 
the war perhaps no more than 5 or 10 
per cent believed propaganda. Now I 
would say that 50 per cent aren't quite 
certain whether to believe or not believe 
that the propaganda against the United 
States is correct. 

Q Do you think Americans are gulli- 
ble on the subject of Communism? 

A And how! 

Q Including the experts and _politi- 
cians? 

A They are by far more deceived than 
an American man on the street. I dis- 
covered it only now, after my arrival in 
your country. I was happy to discover 
that American plain people are more 
realistic than many an expert and au- 
thority. 

Q Is the situation different in Britain 
than it is in this country? 

A There is undoubtedly in the U.S. a 
very powerful underground. But there is 
no Communist or pro-Communist force 
that speaks openly. In England they 
have Mr. Aneurin Bevan who can speak 
openly in favor of good relations with 
the Soviet Union. 

Q You don't think that Bevan is a 
conscious Communist, do you? 

A It is not necessary to be a conscious 
Communist to promote the cause of Com- 
munism. Lenin said once that it is a fool- 
ish idea to believe that one can build up 
Communism with the hands of Commu- 
nists only. On the contrary, the Com- 
munists have to learn, so Lenin said, how 
to work for Communism through non- 
Communists and even anti-Communists. 

Q To what extent do you think for- 
mer Communists are giving an accurate 
picture of Communist activity in this 
country? 

A I would say from 50 to 75 per cent. 
The reason it isn't higher is that they 
simply don’t have any more information, 
I guess. 

Q Do you think that the Soviet Union 
has sent into this country agents to get 
Americans to betray the country? 

A Not so much sent people to this 
country—that would mean the unneces- 
sary expense of a ticket from there to 
here—but to use people who are already 
in this country. 

As a matter of fact, when you speak 
about Russian spies in the Western coun- 
tries, it is a bit misleading because there 
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are actually very few of them. They do 
not use many Russian nationals as Spies, 
There are very few people in the U.S.S.R. 
who are in the confidence of the Goverp. 
ment enough to do the work of secret 
agents. 

Q So they use the Americans already 
here. 

A Why use the old form of spying 
when they can use the new form, the 
more effective form, through the Com. 
munist Party? 

Q Do you think there are many 
Communists in the U.S. who are not 
disloyal to America and who might be 
called philosophical Communists only? 

A Perhaps. But it usually starts with 
the philosophical Communist and ends 
with the disloyal Communist. Even jf 
they should want to stop at philosophi- 
cal Communism, the clandestine Com- 
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munist organizations see to it that they 
don’t. 

Q What about these people who do 
break with the Communist Party? Have 
they really broken? 

A Surely they have broken, but some 
of them have broken only to look loyal 
and to continue their activities under 
cover. When you have to deal with such 
a terrible agency as the Secret Police 
you must consider all possibilities. 

Q Do you think any of the ex-Com- 
munists are really a part of the Com- 
munist apparatus today? 

A I would hesitate to answer a ques- 
tion like that, for I have no reason to 
discredit any of them. 

Q Aren't most of the people in Rus- 
sia clearly indoctrinated with Commvu- 
nism by now—hasn’t everyone there who 
is up to the age of 35 years lived only 
under Communism? 
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A That is a concept in the Western 
world that is not exactly true. I would 
even say it is a point of view that does 
not follow logic. 

Let’s take your own country. Since 
you were under the rule of a British 
king, how could you know otherwise? 
Where did you get your idea of inde- 
pendence of America? If we had the 

int of view your question suggests 
there would be no revolutions in the 
world anywhere, any time. 

Q Are you saying that the Commu- 
nists haven't really got your country? 

A Communism does not work in Rus- 
sia. Communism cannot work in any 
country because it is contrary to human 
nature. Maybe you can believe in Com- 
munist theory while you read it in books 
or while you are thousands of miles 
away from it in practice. But you simply 
cannot swallow it when you have it. 

Q Do you think there is any chance 
of an overthrow of the Soviet regime in 
Russia from within? 

A I would answer yes. I still believe 
itis possible to avoid World War III by 
preventing it with a revolution in my 
country. The answer to “how” and 
“when” is not in our Russian hands but 
in American hands. 

Q What do you mean? 

Al believe that if the policy of the 
American Government would encour- 
age the Russian people to overthrow the 
regime of Stalin and assist them to do 
so, then there would be a revolution 
of liberation in my country and you 
wouldn't have to fight a big, bloody 
war. But if the policy would merely 
encourage the regime, as it certainly 
does now, then there would be no revo- 
lution in the Soviet Union. 

Q Do you mean the U. S. encourages 
Stalin? 

A Well, here is an example. On 
Stalin’s birthday, Pravda and Izvestia 
and all the other 1,000 Soviet papers 
printed the telegrams and _ greetings 
from all the chiefs of state, politicians and 
intellectuals of the West. The King of 
England, the President of the United 
States, the President of France—every- 
body wishes the best to Stalin. 

So imagine the way the Russian peo- 
ple feel: 

Tens of years of life in misery and 
privation, under constantly growing po- 
lice supervision and periodical waves 
of terror, under a disgusting compulsion 
to do the things we do not like to do 
and say what we do not think. 

Then what a devastating and de- 
moralizing impression we in the Soviet 
Union are getting when we hear that 
the Western world likes and admires 
the “great social experiments,” and wants 
to have good relations with the regime 
which has made our life so unhappy. 
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One of the best prescriptions for 
healthy profits is to keep costs down 
... while speeding production and 
shipment of goods. 

And that’s exactly what Yale Fork 
Lift Trucks and Hoists can do for 
your business... if you move materials 
in quantity from one point to another. 
Find out how Yale helps cut handling 
costs up to 75%...eliminating bottle- 
necks...saving man-hours... boosting 
production... assuring the extra vol- 
ume needed in these days of higher 
taxes and heavier operating costs. 
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(Mail the coupon below) 

Which YALE equipment can increase 
your warehouse and storage space 2 or 
3 times? 

Which Yate trucks are specially de- 
signed for use over low-load flooring... 
in and out of limited space areas? 


How did YALE equipment save $196,000 
for an important California industry? 
What exclusive features found only in 
Ya.E Industrial Trucks add years more 
to their effective operating life? 
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BRITAIN GETS TOUGHER IN CHINA 


You can’t do business with 
Communists. That's a lesson Brit- 
ain is learning from its dealings 
with China. 

Friendly gestures toward Mao 
Tse-tung bring only insults and 
injury. He keeps drawing closer 
to Moscow, spurning London. 

Now, patience is wearing thin. 
The British may be coming 
around to the U.S. idea—“‘be 
tough” with Communist China. 

LONDON 

Britain is getting more hard-boiled 
with the Chinese Communists. Efforts 
to be kind to them have been repaid 
with insults and financial disaster. 

So now—at a time when the Peiping 
and Moscow Communists are tightening 
their own ties—the British are moving 
closer to the U.S. idea of a stern front 
against China. 


BRITISH LION IN HONG KONG 


Friendly Policy Found 


It’s a new tack for the British. From 
the start, they’ve been on the other side 
of the fence. London jumped in fast with 
diplomatic recognition of the Chinese 
Communists. British businessmen tried to 
do business as usual in China. Britain 
leaned toward admitting Red China into 
the United Nations. 

None of these gestures brought any- 
thing but trouble. As a result, signs of 
change are cropping up here and there. 
No outright split with the Communists is 
expected. Trade in nonmilitary goods 
still is being sought. But a tougher, more 
realistic approach is developing. 

For example, the British colony of 
Hong Kong—business center that exerted 
the strongest single pressure for recog- 
nition of Mao Tse-tung—now is openly 
critical of the Communists. Hong Kong 
authorities are cracking down on Com- 
munist labor agitators and propagandists 
in the colony. 

Large-scale business with China, either 
through Hong Kong or directly from Brit- 
ain, is becoming a thing of the past. 
Hong Kong shipments, which were run- 
ning above the equivalent of 40 million 
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to Be One-Way Road 


dollars a month in 1951, are down to q 
rate below 4 million monthly. Direc 
sales from Britain to China are averaging 
about $200,000 a month now. They were 
three times that rate last year. 

British experiences in trying to get 
along with the Communists are forcing 
the country to revise its ideas. Every 
time London officials or British business. 
men have tried to reach an understand. 
ing with Mao Tse-tung they have come 
out on the short end. 

For businessmen, trying to carry on 
under the Communists has been disas. 
trous. British investments in China, val- 
ued at more than 700 million dollars, are 
worse than frozen. In fact, they are in 
the process of being written off. 

In May, the British officially acknowl 
edged they were giving up. Not only 
have businessmen been unable to take 
any profits out of China in recent years, 
they have been forced to throw good 
money after bad. One reliable estimate 
is that British business was required to 
put 17 millions into China during 1951. 

The catch has been that the Commu 
nists put paralyzing taxes and restrictions 
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FROM CHINA 


The “be kind to Communists’ phase is ending 
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on all outside businessmen. Foreigners 
fnd that they cannot quit business just 
hecause they want to. Often they are 
forced to keep their enterprises open and 
operating at a loss. Communist rules fre- 
quently require firms to keep huge sur- 
plus staffs on the pay roll at full wages, 
with nothing to do. 

In theory, a company may close down 
by paying its workers three months’ sev- 
eance wages and settling its debts. In 
practice, however, severance pay of a 
month’s wages for each year of service 
for all employes is insisted upon. Each 
worker gets another month’s pay to 
fnance transportation back to his native 
home. Then, heavy back taxes—such as 
a 16 per cent sales tax on business done 
long ago—have to be settled up. The 
result is that foreign businessmen find 
they cannot close down in China except 
at the pleasure of the Communists. 

In this situation, the British, while 
reserving the right to seek compensation 
for property left behind, are trying right 
now to get their own people out of the 
country safely. About 500 British civil- 
ians were in China when the decision 
was made last May to withdraw. 

For the Government, relations with 
the Communists have been as thin and 
one-sided as those of the private business- 
men. Diplomatic approaches to Peiping 
have been met with snubs, rebuffs and 
insults. 

The Communists have never sent offi- 
cial representatives to London, even 
though Britain recognized their Govern- 
ment at the start of 1950. The British 
mission at Peiping is run by a charge 
affaires who rarely sees a top Commu- 
nist. His staff is down to half normal size. 
London has had to close all but three of 
its consulates in China. There were 20 
before the Communists took over. 

In the first half of this year, the British 
mission in Peiping sent 50 communica- 
tions to the Chinese Government and 
received only silence in return. The 
Communists took 10 weeks to reply to 
one note from British Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden. Then they sent along a 
noncommital answer that showed their 
indifference to the words or wishes of 
British diplomats. About the only practi- 
cal function of the mission now is to keep 
up the morale of those Britons who are 
still stuck in China. 

Historically, Britain’s Socialists hoped 
at the end of 1949 that the U.S. would 
join them in recognizing the Chinese 
Communists. When the U.S. drew back, 
the Socialists went ahead alone. They 
reasoned that prompt recognition would 
be met with trade favors by the Commu- 
nists and that it would strengthen Hong 
Kong as a profitable piece of British real 
estate. Neither idea paid off. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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When businese makes you travel— 


take it eagy! 





walk or ride from your office . . . and 
trains are scheduled to let you get the 
most out of a business day. 


You'll find boarding a Pullman car is 
almost as easy as catching a streetcar. 
Railroad stations are usually a short 





over a refreshing drink. Then select 
a delicious full course meal in the 
dining car. 


If you’re the “tired (and hungry) 
business man” type, drop into a chair 
in the club car. Ease your tensions 





oe 


rested, alert—you look and feel like a 
person should who takes it easy on 
business trips. 


You can see that going Pullman puts 
you in the right position to conclude 
your mission successfully. You're 


Your family is interested in your business travels, too. They appreciate it when you 
Go Pullman, because they know you have chosen the safest way of all to travel. 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS TO Go Py LLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 
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AIR CONDITIONING 


BACKED BY A 5-YEAR WARRANTY 


Business booms, efficiency zooms— 
in the “Comfort Zone.” 
Chrysler Airtemp “Packaged” 

Air Conditioners can be installed 
iaywhere. They're available 
in sizes (2 to 15 tons) to 
meet every need. What's 
more, the Sealed Radial 
Compressors in these units carry 
an optional 5-year warranty 
which covers replacement and 
freight and labor costs. 
See your dealer today. Or mail coupon. 
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U.S. News & World Report 





Second thoughts on China began to 
appear, as a consequence, soon after 
Winston Churchill and the Conserva- 
tives took over in London. But the 
changes, so far, are largely a matter of 
degree. There is no inclination to make 
a clean break with the Communists. 

A chief reason for caution is that the 
British traditionally think of China in 
terms of centuries of prosperous business. 
Early in the nineteenth century, for ex- 
ample, they were fighting with some 
Chinese and doing business with others— 
just as they are today. As recently as 
1938, about 10,000 Britons were making 
good livings in China proper and thou- 
sands mofe were prospering in Hong 
Kong. 

As one businessman explains the atti- 
tude: 

“We did realize that our big utility in- 
vestments and our other companies would 


RED STAR IS DISPLAYED 
.... at Moscow's word 


be nationalized by the Communists. But 
we expected compensation and we 
thought there would continue to be a 
very large field for foreign brokerage in 
merchandise. 

“We miscalculated about the military 
ambitions of the Communists. Their in- 
vasion of Korea tied them tightly to Rus- 
sia in so many ways. They have become 
so war conscious they are now thinking 
in terms of minimizing Shanghai and con- 
centrating their industry more safely in 
Manchuria and such places as Hangkow. 

“Wile the Communists just now do 
see everv foreigner as a spy, there must 
eventually be a stabilizing period. Then, 
there will have to be higher trade and 
British ships to carry that trade—say two, 
three or five years ahead.” 





Another opinion: 

“We British once seemed to be bribing 
the Communists about Hong Kong, Any. 
thing of that sort is over now. The truth 
is that there is a good, realistic case for 
the future of Hong Kong, whatever hap. 
pens—much as both sides felt there was 
an advantage to Swiss neutrality in two 
world wars. 

“The Americans tend to overlook how 
much Britain’s staying in Hong Kong 
means to the strength of Indo-China and 
Malaya. They are not aware, either, that 
Hong Kong is an increasingly profitable 
manufacturing center wholly apart from 
its brokerage business.” 

British policy, nevertheless, is tend. 
ing to be tougher toward the Comm. 
nists. 

Many individual Socialists, now out of 
power, still insist that Red China should 
be a member of the United Nations, and 


—Triangle 
UNION JACK IS FLOWN 
... at Peiping’s sufferance 


the sooner the better. But this is contrary 
to the official line of the Churchill Gov- 
ernment, which is insisting on an armis- 
tice and political settlement in Korea 
before the Communists get any consider 
ation from the U.N. 

Differences with the U.S. do remai, 
since the U.S. is on record against ac- 
cepting Communist China in the United 
Nations at any time, while Britain pre- 
fers to keep the gate ajar for some future 
action if Korea is settled. 

But the British have important losses 
to show for their tolerance toward the 
Chinese Communists. They lack the phys 
ical strength needed to get really tough, 
but they are moving step by step toward 
the position Washington adopted as soon 
as China’s troops marched into Korea. 
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IN MERCURY FOR 1952... 
YOUR CHOICE OF 
2 ADVANCED TRANSMISSIONS 


Merc-O-Matic Drive ...or B-W Overdrive 


Working together, Borg-Warner and the Ford Motor Company 
join in providing today’s newest in driving ease and efficiency. 





Overdrive stretches 
the miles between 
gas stops! 


B-W Overdrive en- 
ables 30% fewer 
engine revolutions to 
do the work most of 
the time. Gas—and the 
engine—last longer. 
Riding is smoother, 
quieter. In traffic, 
there’s less shifting. 


Simpler, smoother, 
more efficient per- 
formance—auto- 
matically! 

Merc-O-Matic Drive 
makes driving care- 
free—any road, any 
weather. You pick up 
quickly, ride a contin- 
uous stream of power. 
No noise or heat. 





ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN BENEFITS 


EVERY DAY FROM THE 185 PROOUCTS MADE BY 


Many are the notable develop- 
ments growing out of the long 
association between Borg- 
Warner and the Ford Motor 
Company. Most recent of these 
are two special transmissions 
offered in the 1952 Mercury. 

For supreme driving ease 
without shift or clutch, there’s 
Merc-O-Matic Drive. Its special 
design assures a smooth un- 
broken power flow from stand- 
ing start to top speed. 

For remarkable extra gas 
economy, there’s the B-W Over- 
drive. Operating automatically, 
it enables the engine to run 


slower and still deliver the 
driving speeds you want. It 
does this by supplying addi- 
tional gear ratios. 

Making essential parts for 
the motorcar industry has been 
a Borg-Warner assignment 
since the turn of the century. 
Today, 19 out of the 20 makes 
of cars include such B-W parts 
as transmissions, overdrives, 
clutches, universal joints, pro- 
peller shafts, radiators, timing 
chains. Each reflects the engi- 
neering and production skills 
that enable Borg-Warner to 
“design it better-make it better.” 


BORC-WARNER 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK « BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL 


BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS + CALUMET STEEL 
LONG MANUFACTURING CO., 


* DETROIT GEAR « FRANKLIN STEEL ¢ INGERSOLL STEEL «+ LONG MANUFACTURING 
LTD. « MARBON « MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN « MORSE 


CHAIN, LTD. « NORGE « NORGE-HEAT « PESCO PRODUCTS « ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS « WARNER 
GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. »* WOOSTER DIVISION 
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In this picture you see another new Alcoa plant as it was 
being sped to on-schedule completion. 


This 400,000-ton capacity plant is located at Bauxite, Arkan- 
sas —right next door to Alcoa’s largest domestic bauxite 
mines. It processes bauxite ore into alumina — the refined 
ore from which metallic aluminum is obtained. Put into 
operation early this summer, it is already supplying huge 
quantities of the basic ingredients that keep Alcoa’s ex- 
panding production facilities going at full tilt. 

Specifically, this new plant will swell by nearly 

50% the alumina now being produced by Alcoa. 

In combination with the other plants we are currently build- 
ing and enlarging, it will raise Alcoa’s aluminum production 
to more than one billion pounds each year. 


Now, let’s break these big figures down in terms of YOU. 
They become airplanes, farm buildings, storm windows. 
Irrigation pipe, tooth-paste tubes, home freezers. Buses, 
wheelbarrows, power lines. Four times as much aluminum 
for your needs as Alcoa produced in 1941, 


This is Alcoa’s way of serving America—matching the 
growing demand for aluminum with expanded production 
to supply it. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


“SEE IT NOW" with Edward Murrow CBS-TV every 
Sunday . . brings the world to your armchair 
Consult your newspaper for local time and channel 


The best things in aluminum come first in 


ALCOA © 
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Detroit 








Detroit . . . the town that spawned a new era and put the world on 
wheels. Today, her assembly line turns out automotive products, office 
machines, chemicals and appliances worth $4.5 billion annually. 


Fairbanks-Morse engineering, products, and services help to keep 
the wheels turning in this . . . the mass production center of American 
Industry. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


m 
(M) FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 





DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + ELECTRICAL MACHINERY * PUMPS « SCALES * HOME 
WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT + RAIL CARS * FARM MACHINERY «+ MAGNETOS 






























































Worldgram 





FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





TOKYO....BEIRUT....TEHERAN.... 


>> Look up to the top of the world to find the newest area of conflict between 
the U.S. and Soviet Russia. It's the Chukchi Sea on Alaska's front doorstep. 
As usual, Moscow has touched off what could become a major crisis. "Soviet 
. State and Law," an official publication, has announced that four Arctic seas 
have been declared "National Soviet Seas," closed to the rest of the world. 
There may be no immediate argument about three of the seas--the Kara, the 
Laptev and the East Siberian. They lie between Soviet Siberia and the Arctic. 
But the U.S. State Department and the U.S. Navy and the U.S. Air Force all 
have plenty to say about the Chukchi Sea. It is a vital part of U.S. defenses. 




















>> To get an idea of what Moscow's action could mean to the U.S...... 
The Chukchi Sea is larger than the Gulf of Mexico. Suppose Mexico were to 





declare the Gulf a "National Mexican Sea." It would mean a Mexican blockade 

of U.S. Gulf ports, a Mexican ban on U.S. air traffic over the Gulf. The catch, 

of course, is that such a blockade is effective only when Supported by force. 
Moscow, thus, is denying the U.S. the right to use the waters of the Chuk- 

chi Sea, to fly in the air above it. But Alaska, as much as Soviet Siberia, 

lies on the Chukchi Sea. Moscow will find its new law hard to enforce. 





>> The clash of U.S. and Russian interests in the Arctic is real and dangerous. 
Russia's interest lies in the defense of its Great Northern Passage, the 

3,500-mile sea route from Murmansk to the Bering Strait. Russia alone uses the 
route, open only from late July to early October. Moscow is also interested in 
keeping U.S. eyes away from Soviet military, air and naval installations in the 
! Far North, over the Pole or across the Chukchi Sea from targets in the U.S. 
( U.S. interest is a matter of defense, too. Hundreds of millions of U.S. 
} defense dollars are going into Arctic bases from Greenland to Alaska. The Air 
Force and the U.S. Navy both operate along the Alaskan coast of the Chukchi Sea. 
Bases there are growing. Oil has just been discovered on the Seward Peninsula 
off Bering Strait, southern limit of the Chukchi. U.S. plans call for defense 























expansion, not withdrawal, from the sea Russia claims as its own. 





>> War could start over Moscow's claim to the Chukchi, but it's not likely. 
So far, no Soviet planes or warships have been sighted on the Alaskan side of 
the international date line, the unofficial East-West line on the Chukchi Sea. 
Incidents, however, are more likely. The Soviet Government would like to 
make the whole Arctic its "Mare Nostrum," a Soviet lake. U.S. planes and ships 
on Arctic missions will be watching for trouble. And the U.S., whatever Moscow 
decrees, will defend the freedom of all seas--including the Chukchi. 














(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


>> Down under Soviet Russia, in the Middle East, Western prestige is rising. 

There is a deliberate drive to close a great gap in Western defenses, the 
gap stretching from the Caucasus to the Persian Gulf, from Iran to Egypt. Here 
the Western powers are out to win friends and to keep them. It's working. 











>> A U.S. idea, "the Magic Carpet for Allah," delighted the Moslem world. 

U.S. Minister to Lebanon, Harold E. Minor, a career officer, learned that 
3,000 pilgrims to Mecca, traveling by air, were stranded at Beirut. Regular air- 
lines, oversold, could not handle the traffic. Minor called the State Depart- 
ment, the Department called the U.S. Air Force. Big C-54 planes, normally on 
training flights out of Wheelus Field in Libya, gathered in Beirut to pinch-hit. 

Every hour, day and night, the C-54s carried 50 pilgrims each to Jidda, near 
Mecca. It was a short hop for airmen--900 miles. But it was a vital hop to the 
pilgrims. Only the U.S. planes enabled them to complete the "Great Pilgrimage" 
to Mecca in time to hear the "Great Sermon" in the sacred valley of basalt stone. 

The pilgrims came from many Moslem countries. Back in their homes, the 
Arabic press, the Moslem holy men are telling the story. It helps the U.S. 





























>> One pilgrim flown to the Moslem Holy Land was Mullah Ayatollah Kashani, 
the religious leader of Iran who now is president of Iran's Chamber of Deputies. 
He is the main supporter of Premier Mohammed Mossadegh; he is anti-British. 

Back in Iran, as the Mullah flew to Mecca in a U.S. plane, the U.S. and 
Britain worked to make peace with Mossadegh's Government. Oil peace comes first. 

Control of oil production was the first snag in the dispute. A compromise 
on that issue, however, leads to other snags. The British oil company wants 
paymert for its billion-and-a-half-dollar industry. Iran wants a high price 
for its oil, 2 million tons of which are now in storage, ready to flow. 

Full agreement won't be reached immediately. But a working peace, agree- 
ment on any basic issue, is enough to mean a setback for Moscow, a move that 
will help to keep Iran on the Western side of the Soviet Iron Curtain. 
































>> Straws are rising rapidly with the new wind sweeping the Middle East. For 
the U.S. and its allies it is a favoring wind; for Moscow, an ill wind. 

Turkey has agreed to help establish and train an army for Libya, newest of 
the countries of the Middle East. U.S.-trained Turkish officers in Libya will 
find Egyptian teachers and technicians, many U.S.-trained, also helping Libya. 

Much of the tension and suspicion is gone from the Near Eastern countries 
following King Farouk's abdication of the Egyptian throne. Farouk, co-operat- 
ing with his friend, the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, was deeply involved in po- 
litical intrigues in the area. Now the Grand Mufti lives quietly in Beirut and 
Farouk, with his dreams of becoming the anti-Western "Grand Caliph" of the Mos- 
lem world, is in exile. Moslem leaders now are more co-operative with the West. 

Defense plans are a long stride ahead. Headquarters for Allied Land 
Forces, Southeastern Europe, under the command of Lieut. Gen. W. G. Wyman of the 
U.S., are being set up in Izmir, Turkey. The nucleus of a proposed Middle 
Eastern Command may grow out of a planning group soon to meet in Cyprus. 


























>> A sign of the times: U.S. legations in Lebanon, Jordan and Syria have now 
been raised to embassy rank. The U.S., from now on out, is playing a bigger 
role in the Middle East. Britain, still a factor, is taking a back seat. 
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(What would he do 


without atruwole ia his Gite | 


From almost the minute he’s born, Johnny 
benefits from the fast, flexible, efficient 
service of America’s Trucking Industry. 
Practically 100% of America’s milk travels 
by truck from producer to consumer! 

As Johnny grows up, he benefits every 
day from truck service. The bulk of the 
foods he needs to be healthy and strong are 
brought to him by truck—60% of the meat, 
89% of the poultry, 51% of fruits and veg- 
etables. And efficient truck service helps 


If you’ve got it — 
a truck brought it! 





keep the prices of all these foods within 
reach of Johnny’s family’s budget. 
Without trucks, Johnny’s future job— 
his career— might well be uncertain. Why? 
Because America’s mass production in agri- 
culture and industry is built around the 
efficiency of big truck service. It’s a good 
thing to remember when you hear or read 
propaganda designed to cripple the truck- 
ing industry. When something hurts the 
trucking industry you feel the pain! 





RY” AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 











WHAT THE AMERICAN NEGRO are 


=with ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR. 


Negro Leader and Member of Congress 





EDITOR’S NOTE: 
the next election? 

What do Negroes think of General Eisenhower? 
Of Governor Stevenson? Of the vice-presidential 
candidates? 

What do Negroes want in the way of nonsegre- 
gation and equality in the American system? 

To get answers to these vital questions, editors 
of U.S. News & World Report invited Adam 
Clayton Powell, Jr., to an interview. Congressman 
Powell has been a champion of the Negroes in 
Harlem for many years and for almost eight years 
in the House of Representatives. 


Will the Negro vote swing 


| 


ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR., Congressman, edi- 
tor and clergyman, was born in New Haven, Conn., 
in 1908. He was awarded degrees at Colgate, Co- 
lumbia and other universities. His father was 
pastor of the Abyssinian Baptist Church in New 
York City for 30 years. Congressman Powell suc- 
ceeded in 1936 as minister of the church, second 
oldest Baptist congregation in New York City. 
In politics, the young minister was the first Ne- 
gro to be elected to the City Council of New York, 
won election to Congress as a Democrat in 1945. 
He has traveled in Europe as a one-man commit- 
tee from Congress to study state aid to education. 








Q The question of civil rights in connection with 
segregation, Congressman Powell, opens up the often- 
mentioned subject of. social equality, and I was won- 
dering: What is the viewpoint of the leaders of the 
Negroes in this country today on the broad subject of 
social equality? 

A Of course, social equality is something that covers 
so many different things that it would have to be de- 
fined more closely. 

Q Well, would you say that, in princip]e, the de- 
sire is for social equality? 

A No. I would say that there is a demand for social 
equality in all public places. Any place that is oper- 
ating publicly, regardless of what its nature may 
be, should not have the right to refuse anyone. For a 
club or a private institution, that may be another 
question. 

Q But it would include hotels, restaurants and, of 
course, all forms of transportation? 

A That’s right. 

Q Would that mean the ending of segregation on 
the railroads in the South? 

A Yes, that would. 

Q What is the status of that controversy? Is segre- 
gation on railroads now forbidden by law? 

A No, it is not forbidden by law. But, under Su- 
preme Court rulings in the past years, there is no 
longer any segregation allowed in dining cars, no 
longer any allowed on busses in interstate transporta- 
tion— 

Q What about Pullmans? 

A This is an optional thing which the Pullman com- 
pany itself has been instituting. Nevertheless, now and 
then, you will meet an individual Pullman conductor 





who interprets it on his own terms of bigotry. That, 
however, is rapidly changing. The only place still left 
is the so-called “Jim Crow” car, and even that has 
been abolished on through trains leaving Northern 
cities. 

Q What is the basic reason for the opposition to the 
ending of segregation? 

A I think it is just inherited public opinion of days 
past when the Negro was not as mature and educated 
and advanced as he is today—and neither was the 
white man. I think a private poll would produce tre- 
mendous statistics supporting the fact that the vast 
majority of people in the South are changing, but they 
are afraid of having their views become public. 

Q Is there any similar point of view in the North 
where there are now large numbers of Negroes? Is any 
opposition manifest there to nonsegregation? 

A Yes, indeed. I think that the problem is one that 
is sort of leveling off and is no longer a strictly sec- 
tional problem— 

Q There are some people in the North, in other 
words, who feel like some of the people in the South? 

A That is correct, but instead of being a “Solid 
South” opinion, it is now a spotty opinion all over 
America. Now and then we have incidents, even in 
New York City. The population changes were so great 
after World War I and World War II for both Negro 
and white that it is hard to say that there is such a 
thing as totally sectional opinion any longer. 

Q Do you think many of the people who oppose dis- 
continuing segregation are afraid breaking down of 
the social lines may lead to intermarriage? 

A That is the great bugaboo used to scare them, 
when the truth is that when two people are in love— 
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black, white, Jew, Gentile, Protestant, Catholic—no 
one can stop them. 

Q What is the attitude of the Negro leaders toward 
the intermarriage question? Do they feel that it is a 
probability over a long period of time? 

A Yes, they do, but not as any conscious thing to 
go out and campaign for. 

Q They think that, ultimately, intermarriage will 
be commonplace in this country? 

A Personally, I do. 

Q How far away would you say that is? 

A Well, that is hard to say. I never thought India 
would be free in my lifetime, but today India is free. I 
didn’t think that Africa would have a black Prime 
Minister, but they do today in the Gold Coast. 

Q Do you think there is much intermarriage today 
between whites and Negroes in this country? 

A No, very little. But it is the idea of the old sore 
thumb—it stands out so when it does happen. 


It's Different in Europe 

Q Do you think that the presence of a good many 
Negro troops in Europe where there’s been intermar- 
riage has affected the problem? 

A No, I don’t, because I have just come back from 
an Official five-month trip through Europe and the 
Near East, and there is no problem over there. 

Q You mean intermarriage is accepted? 

A Yes. They don’t understand our fears here in 
America. 

Q Do you think there is much intermarriage in 
Europe? 

A Oh, yes, a great deal. 

Q Could you say in what countries it is more fre- 
quent? Is there a country that you could name? 

A I don’t think I could say. I saw it all through 
Scandinavia. I saw it all through the Benelux coun- 
tries and in Italy. 

Q But isn’t it a small minority? 

A No. In comparison with the number of Negroes 
there, it was large. 

Q In comparison with the number of intermar- 
tiages in the United States, would you say that it was 
an equal or a greater number or a lesser number? 

A On a percentage basis there is no comparison. 
It is much more prevalent abroad. In fact, the rare 
thing in Europe and England is to find a couple that is 
not an interracial marriage. I saw very few marriages 
of two Negro people. 

Q It was mostly Negro and white? 
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/ SOCIALLY ¢ No segregation in trains, hotels, restaurants 


A That’s right. 

Q What is the attitude of the Negro in the United 
States on the subject of intermarriage? Is it discussed 
frequently in the press? 

A Yes, but on an objective basis. In fact, an in- 
creasingly large number of Negro leaders are mar- 
rying whites of extremely stable and _ respected 
families. 

Q Is there much more fraternizing in the Northern 
cities between Negroes and whites, especially in the 
large Negro centers like Harlem, than there used to 
be? 

A Yes, much more. 

Q Is there any tendency among the Negroes to re- 
ject that, or are they welcoming it? 

A They are very definitely welcoming it. An in- 
creasing number of fine leaders on both sides are 
marrying. 

Q Is there in New York City a greater number of 
interracial marriages than there has been? 

A Yes, but, interestingly, the largest number of 
interracial marriages occur in Milwaukee and Los 
Angeles. 

Q To what do you attribute that? 

A I can’t figure it out. Milwaukee has always been 
a very liberal city. Los Angeles, however, I can’t figure 
out at all. 


Negro View of Intermarriage 

Q What is the argument that is used by Negro lead- 
ers in answer to the point that is sometimes made that, 
if intermarriages continue in the next 25 or 30 years, 
then the races will be adulterated somewhat as they 
are in Cuba and Brazil? 

A I have heard that argument, but it doesn’t 
amount to any argument at all from my standpoint, 
because if we are fighting for integration, well, then, 
there it is. I mean, you can’t fight against segregation 
and want separation. We must be consistent. 

Q I’m not sure that that is clear— 

A The Negro leaders are fighting against segrega- 
tion. Therefore, they can’t have a position on one hand 
against segregation and on the other hand against in- 
terracial marriage. 

Q What I meant was, do you believe that the quali- 
ty of the white race would be reduced by intermar- 
riages? 

A No. Anthropologists, like Boas of Columbia and 
the late Malinowski of Yale and Hooton of Harvard, 


(Continued on next page) 
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. - - ‘The most desired is economic equality’ 


especially, have shown that such a thing would be a 
benefit. That is a scientific fact. 

Q They contend that it would not change the qual- 
ity of one race or the other? 

A That is correct—either not change it or actually 
improve the stock of both groups. 

Q Would it be correct to say that there is any great 
pressure for social equality on the marriage basis as 
yet? 

A None whatsoever, because, again I point out, 
these are individual problems, not group problems. 
The big mistake whites make is to try to put love on 
a group basis. 

Q So that the pressure is for such things as free 
access to public eating places, hotels, transportation? 

A That’s right, but also don’t forget hospitals and 
public housing. 

Q Does that exclude residential areas? 

A Only in so far as private investors desire to do it. 
That is an individual problem. 

Q Hasn't the Supreme Court ruled on that? 

A Well, they have knocked out “restrictive cove- 
nants,” but an investor still has the right to screen his 
applicants for housing. All the Supreme Court has 
done has been to abolish people of a locality banding 
together and making contracts to exclude other people 
because of race or color. 

Q The individual owner has the right to refuse to 
sell to whomever he pleases? 

A That is correct. 

Q Getting back to this question of social equality 
and economic equality, would you say that the greater 
pressure today is on the side of economic equality? 
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A Yes. The Carnegie Foundation got Dr. Gunnar 
Myrdal from Sweden to make a study, and he report- 
ed in his book, “An American Dilemma,” that the 
thing least desired was social and the thing most 
desired was economic, then came educational and next 
political. 

Q How would you define economic equality? 

A To work and make the same money as other peo- 
ple of the same skills and talents under the same con- 
ditions with full opportunities of advancement. 

Q Would you say that economic equality covers 
anything else? 

A No, except, of course, the right to belong to labor 
unions and all things connected with that. 

Q Is there much discrimination among labor un- 
ions against Negroes? 

A No. Here and there you will find there are some 
old-line AFL unions that still practice it, but there has 
been a terrific change in American Federation of 
Labor policy during and since World War II. 

Q What has been the chief vehicle that Communists 
have used among Negroes? Have they pressed for 
social equality or economic equality? 

A It was first economic equality, and that was dur- 
ing the ’30s. That is when the Negro found that he was 
the last to be hired and the first to be fired. On the 
basis of that, the Communists moved in and exploited 
the hunger of the Negro masses. 

Q Do the Communists also promise social equality? 

A They promise all forms of equality. I think it 
would be very good for me to point out right now that 
when Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., was elected a member of 
the New York City Council—he’s one of the recently 
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..- 1952 demands stronger planks than 1948’ 


convicted Communists—I asked him how many Com- 
munists there were in Harlem. “Out of 400,000 peo- 
ple,” he said, “the greatest number we ever had was 
about 1,000.” Now it is negligible. 

Q What is the attitude of the Negro and Negro lead- 
ers generally toward the Communists’ effort to exploit 
these questions of social and economic equality? 

A Now they are absolutely against it, but back in 
the °30s, when there was no Government protection 
and no public housing and all the things that are now 
giving the Negro a part in our American society, there 
was a tendency on the part of most leaders who were 
absolutely personally anti-Communist nevertheless to 
go along with various Communist-front groups, be- 
cause they were the only ones at that time seeming to 
do anything to alleviate the situation. 

Q What is your information as to the attitude of the 
Communists in Russia toward Negroes in Russia? 

A I have always said that the reason why they have 
such a broad attitude is because there aren’t any Ne- 
groes there. They can “afford” to be liberal. I think 
a good index of what might happen is the way the 
Communist leadership in Russia has gradually, and 
now completely, purged every single Jew from its 
Politburo and its higher offices. 

Q You think that they are anti-Semitic at this time? 

A The facts point to it. 

Q Now, to turn to the so-called civil-rights contro- 
versy in America on the political side, what has been 
the reaction in the Negro press and among the Negro 
leaders since the conventions to the two civil-rights 
planks? Has there been much discussion on that? 

A Oh, yes. 





Q How do they evaluate, let us say, the Republican 
platform plank? Do they regard it as a retreat or an 
advance in Republican doctrine? 

A Very definitely a retreat. Because, under Dewey 
in 1948, the Republican Party adopted a very strong 
civil-rights plank which spelled out all the issues. 

Q Including the Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission? 

A Including FEPC, and calling it by name. 

Q And in 1952 it doesn’t mention FEPC? 

A No, just generalities and saying that the States 
should have the right to do what they want to do. 

Q And the Federal Government should ‘supple- 
ment” it? ; 

A That’s right. 

Q How do they feel with respect to the civil-rights 
plank in the Democratic Party’s platform? Is that a 
retreat or an advance? 

A I think the best description of it is the one that 
Clifton Utley, of NBC, gave me. “Well,” he said, 
“this is a little bit to the left of the Republicans and 
a little bit to the right of the 1948 Democrats.” 

Q Would that be a retreat? ‘ 

A Of course, it’s a retreat. In this changing world, 
unless we keep pace, ethically, with our material prog- 
ress, all is lost. 1952 demands stronger planks than 
1948. 

Q By retreat, do you mean that it is not as strong 
as it was before? 

A That is correct. 

Q But do you recognize that both of these planks do 
more than used to be done years ago on civil rights? 


(Continued on next page) 
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. . - ‘Can’t have successful foreign policy and “Jim Crow” too’ 


A Yes, I do; but, also, the world has changed tre- 
mendously. 

Q But it is certainly an advance over 1932, shall 
we say, or 1936? 

A Better had be, because if we don’t keep step mor- 
ally and ethically with our technological progress, 
then all of our atomic energy and everything else that 
has been created materially won’t stand up when 
Armageddon comes. As I have gone around the world, 
our Marshall Plan—even our Point Four—is all com- 
pletely meaningless in the eyes of Europeans and the 
Near Easterners when they see how we have failed to 
practice democracy here at home. We can’t have a 
successful bipartisan foreign policy backed up with a 
bipartisan “Jim Crow” policy. 

Q Do you think that the rest of the world is moving 
faster than we are in that direction? 

A Well, it doesn’t have to because the rest of the 
world has never had some of these problems that we 
have had. 

Q What about the South African situation? 

A Oh, well, that, of course, is the sore point of our 
whole globe. 

Q That represents a retreat there, doesn’t it? 

A Very definitely. That is a retreat back to the 
days of Hitler at his worst. 

Q Going back to our political campaign, do you 
think the civil-rights issue is going to be a subject of 
much campaign discussion in the North this year? 

A It’s going to be the No. 1 issue. 

Q Ina good many areas? 

A That’s right. 


Man Rather Than Platform 

Q By that do you mean that people are going 
to examine the platform or look to the candidates 
for an expression of what’s going to happen? 

A They will look to the candidates. The platforms 
are now past history—nothing can be done about 
them. As I pointed out in a speech recently, “That’s 
the floor; now the people are going to look at the walls 
and the ceiling.” This is up to the candidates, person- 
ally. 

Q What position are the Negro leaders and others 
going to take on this? Are they going to wait until the 
end of the campaign, or do you think they are making 
up their minds now on these candidates? 

A Well, of course, the political hacks and the rub- 
ber stamps—they have had their minds made up al- 
ready; they don’t have the ability to make up their 
own minds. 

Q Are you speaking now of the Negro leaders? 

A Yes, but I am speaking now of the worst kind of 
leaders. Their minds have already been made up for 
them, one way or the other: If Representative Rankin 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, were running for President, 
some of them would support him, you see. The vast 
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majority of the masses, however, are watching and 
waiting, and no leader is going to cram any candidate 
down their throats. 

Q Inwhat States would you say that the civil-rights 
issue would be decisive? 

A In the States which control the largest electoral 
votes—New York, IUinois, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan. 

Q What about New Jersey? 

A Possibly. Yes, it will be strong in New Jersey 
and California. 

Q What about New England? 

A Not so much there, because the Negro group is 
not large enough. 

Q Then, you think there is a balance of power in 
the Negro vote? 

A Absolutely. 

Q How did Truman make out in this? 

A Truman wouldn’t be President today if he had 
not campaigned the way he did and won the Negro 
votes. 


Truman’s Appeal to Negroes 

Q What proportion of the Negroes, would you say, 
voted for Truman the last time? 

A I'd say that Truman ran anywhere from—it was 
roughly about 3 to 1. 

Q About 70 per cent of the Negro vote? 

A Yes. 

Q Would you say that was uniformly so in all the 
States that he carried? 

A Yes, it was. 

Q Was there much campaigning done among the 
Negroes in 1948? 

A Yes, indeed. 

Q Was that done largely by speakers, or by litera- 
ture, or how? 

A By speakers, by a civil-rights booklet that was 
put out, and by Truman’s own personal appearances 
in every large city in the country where there was a 
large Negro vote. 

Q Do you think that that was the reason why the 
President has stuck so steadfastly to civil rights all 
through his Administration? 

A Very definitely. He knows that he won on that 
basis. He made promises and has been very strong 
in striving to keep those promises. 

Q What has been Governor Stevenson’s relation- 
ship to the Negro problem in IIlinois? 

A Very good. He worked strongly for a very good 
compulsory FEPC in the State of Illinois. He has not 
had a long record in politics there, but it has been a 
good one. 

Q What has been your opinion of Eisenhower's 
handling of the problem in the Army? 

A Very poor. On April 27, 1948, appearing before 
the U.S. Senate Armed Services Committee, upon a 
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.- « ‘What would be Sparkman’s position on a filibuster?’ 


question by Senator Saltonstall, Eisenhower replied 
that he was in favor of separation of Negro and white 
troops. 

Q Wasn't that the attitude of all the Army at that 
time? 

A No, I don’t think so. Some may have had it, 
others didn’t. But those who may have felt that way 
didn’t use their prestige to urge their views on Con- 
gress. 

Q Did the Secretary of the Army take any different 
position at that time? 

A I do not know, but I do know that since then 
many changes have taken place and Eisenhower has 
not indicated a change of mind. General Marshall 
changed. Marshall made a great statement last year, 
and on the basis of this change he was given the Free- 
dom House award. 

Q Marshall's change was from what to what? 

A From separation to integration. 

Q By separation in the armed services, what do you 
mean? . 

A Completely separate units based on race. 

Q Instead of the mingling of Negroes and whites 
within the same units? That’s what you mean by sep- 
aration? 

A Yes. 

Q What is the present status? There have been no 
laws passed on that, have there? 

A No. 

Q It’s all a matter of Army regulation, isn’t it? 

A That’s right. Regulations and executive orders 
that have gone down from the Commander in Chief, 
telling them to work toward integration in the Army. 

Q What is the situation in the Navy? 

A Absolute integration in the Navy, absolute inte- 
gration in the Air Force, absolute integration in the 
Marine Corps. 

Q And that’s been true how long? 

A It varies in the different branches of service. 

Q What was MacArthur's position on separation? 

A He must have favored separation, since there 
wasn’t complete integration in Korea until he got out 
and Ridgway came in. 

Q They now have integration in Korea? 

A Completely. The major sore spots are in Ger- 
many and in our camps here. 


Questions About Sparkman 

Q What has been the reaction among the Negro 
press and Negro leaders to the nomination of Senator 
Sparkman for Vice President? 

A I’d say that the reaction was as follows, that the 
papers in the “pork barrel” of the Democratic Party 
have done everything they could to dress him up, 
make him look good; those papers that are in the 
“pork barrel” of the Republican Party have done 
everything to cut him down. 
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Then the few independent papers there are have 
taken the position that they are waiting, waiting to see 
what he is going to state, waiting to see how he is going 
to explain his consistent anti-civil-rights record, and 
waiting for him to explain a speech that he made in 
1950 in which he said that he was part of the South- 
ern bloc and always would be and would do everything 
he could as a member of that bloc by filibuster to 
stop any type of civil-rights legislation. 

Q What do you mean by “pork barrel’’? 

A I mean that there are Democratic papers and 
Republican papers that get money from the party at 
election time, in one way or another, for advocating a 
candidate. They get it in the form of advertising from 
certain big companies, from outright donations, from 
quantity sales of newspapers especially printed. The 
thing about Sparkman that I am personally trying to 
clarify is to find out from him what would be his posi- 
tion, if elected Vice President and presiding officer of 
the Senate, on any type of filibuster. 

Q What rulings he would make? 

A Yes. Would he rule, like Vice President Barkley 
did, against filibuster, or would he stay with the 
“Dixiecrat” bloc. 


Unions vs. Discrimination 

Q Returning to this question of economic equality, 
when you speak of equal pay for equal work, is there 
a tendency in many parts of the country to dis- 
criminate in the matter of pay where there are no 
unions, or is discrimination practiced even where 
there are unions? 

A Well, it is better where the labor unions are 
pretty strong. ; 

Q Wouldn't the same objective be obtained, then, 
through labor unions that you would obtain through 
legislation? 

A Yes, but you must realize that there is a vast por- 
tion of labor that is not organized, and that there are 
still many unions that do not practice integration. 

Q Wouldn't it also be true that the right to hire is 
not controlled by the unions? 

A That is correct. 

Q So that unless they were members of a “closed 
shop,” they wouldn't be apt to get jobs? 

A That is correct. 

Q So, we come back to the question of people who 
are not unionized. Would you say there is a great dis- 
parity in the payment made to Negroes and the pay- 
ment made to whites? 

A Yes, there is—except where there are unions. 

Q Would you say that that was true in the un- 
skilled-labor classifications? 

A Yes, more so. 

Q How is it in the skilled-labor classifications? 

A Not too bad. 


(Continued on next page) 
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... “U.S. could not legislate on segregation in schools’ 


Q And what about the clerical side? 

A There it is almost a complete shutout—except in 
those States which have their own local laws, such as 
New York. 

Q You are speaking now of hiring? 

A That’s right. 

Q I meant where they do hire them. Is there a dis- 
parity in the wages paid? 

A I don’t think so. An employer who would hire 
would follow on through with pay. 

Q So that the main complaint that you have is in 
connection with the hiring in the first instance, and 
therefore comes right down to the job because you 
trust that, once they get the job, either through the 
union or otherwise, they will get equal pay? 

A That is correct. Except where an employer gives 
one title to a job performed by a white worker and 
calls it something else when done by a Negro. 


What ‘Civil Rights’ Includes 

Q What would you include under “civil rights’? 

A Before Mr. Truman became President, during the 
last months of Mr. Roosevelt’s Administration, there 
was introduced in Congress a series of bills of which I 
was either the author or coauthor. These bills later 
became the Truman civil-rights program. 

Q What subjects did they include? 

A First, the abolition of the poll tax as a prerequi- 
site to voting in federal elections. Second, the making 
of lynching a federal crime. Third, the abolition of 
segregation on interstate transportation. Fourth, the 
abolition of segregation in the U.S. armed forces. 
Fifth, the abolition of discrimination in hiring. Last, 
a civil-rights bill for the District of Columbia which 
would guarantee free access of individuals to all 
public places; this we do not have in the capital of 
our nation. 

Q Including nonsegregation in the schools? 

A No, that would not be included. 

Q That was not taken up at that time? 

A No, but that has been taken up by me every year, 
for the past eight years, as an amendment to the ap- 
propriation bill for the District of Columbia. 

Q And it was always defeated? 

A Yes. 

Q Was it thrown out through the parliamentary 
rule as “not germane” to the legislation? 

A No, it has never been ruled out of order, because 
I have always so phrased it that it would be approved 
by the parliamentarian. 

Q It was voted down in the committee then? 

A It was voted down in the “Committee of the 
Whole House.” 

Q And there is no recorded vote there? 

A No, I have never been able to get a recorded 
vote on that. 

Q But, aside from actual legislation, when people 
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discuss civil rights in America as a broad subject, 
isn’t segregation and nonsegregation included? 

A Yes—the right of every American to have equal 
opportunities in all fields. Segregation is just one form 
of discrimination, and it is possible for discrimination 
to be practiced without segregation in a particular 
case. 

Q In the matter of handling the problem of segre- 
gation, do you recognize that it is a State matter? 

A Yes, I do. I feel that it is a State problem, but I 
also feel that when any problem has existed for a long 
period of time without any solution, and that problem 
is working toward the detriment of the country as a 
whole, then the Federal Government has the respon- 
sibility to do something about it. 

Q Do you mean by amending the Constitution? 

A No, by passing the necessary legislation to im- 
plement the Constitution. 

Q Then you feel that segregation could be legis- 
lated upon by the Federal Government and still be 
constitutional? . 

A Yes, I do, because it would only apply as far as 
it affects interstate commerce and interstate employ- 
ment and the armed forces, which are federal. 

Q But it would not touch the matter of schools? 

A No, the Federal Government could not legislate 
on that. That is why I have never introduced such a 
bill. That would be stupid. On the other hand, I have 
consistently opposed, as the second-ranking member of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, use of federal 
funds to undergird segregation. 

Q In just what way would that be approached? 

A This is what happened. In the very controversial 
Barden bill— . 

Q Having to do with the federal aid to education— 

A Yes. Well, Congressman Graham Barden (Dem.), 
of North Carolina, and myself sat down and worked 
on that because, when the bill was first written, 
it stated that in those States where segregation is prac- 
ticed the money shall be allotted to Negro and white 
schools on a fair and equitable basis. Now, I was op- 
posed to that wording because that would have 
marked the first time that there had been any federal 
legislation which undergirded segregation or spelled 
it out. 

Q What phraseology was used? 

A Well, Barden accepted my compromise, and it 
was as follows: That the money shall be allocated per 
pupil per school. In that way, you don’t make it race, 
creed, color, or anything like that. 


Compulsion in Civil Rights 
Q When you speak of federal and State powers un- 
der the Constitution, do you feel that companies in 
interstate commerce could be compelled under federal 
legislation to conform to specific employment rules? 
A That is right. I do feel that way. 
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Q And do you derive that theory possibly from the 
Wagner Act or the Taft-Hartley Act and the constitu- 
tional doctrine as written in the Supreme Court deci- 
sions there, mainly that hiring is now subject to 
federal regulation depending upon what legislation 
Congress enacts? 

A That is correct. 

Q Do you feel that the Congress has the power to 
penalize an employer who refuses to employ somebody 
on any ground whatsoever? 

A No. That is the popular misconception of the 
proposal for an FEPC. The FEPC does not set out to 
penalize an employer who ruthlessly, or illogically, 
doesn’t hire people. FEPC says only that every citizen 
should have the right to be employed, and he shall not 
be denied employment because of his race or his color 
or his creed or his national origin. He can be a Jew 
and be denied employment because he is thought un- 
fit for the job; he can be a Negro and be denied em- 
ployment because more qualified people applied for 
that particular job; but he cannot be denied just be- 
cause he is a Jew or a Negro—or a Catholic or a 
Mexican. 


What Congress Can Do 

Q In other words, you say that the Congress has the 
right to state the grounds under which he cannot be 
discriminated against? 

A That’s correct—with regard to companies en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, in connection with un- 
ions and management and, I feel, employment as 
well. 

Q There’s been no legislation so far which denies 
the right to discriminate on any ground except on the 
ground of being a union member? 

A That’s right. I think it is worth pointing out in 
passing that of all of the civil-rights bills none of them 
has ever been the law of the land except FEPC. FEPC 
was the law of the land, by Executive Order 8802, 
during World War II. 

Q What statute was that derived from? 

A That was the presidential wartime powers. 

Q That was derived from the general powers? 

A The emergency powers of the President in war- 
time. 

Q In other words, it was a derivation, not a specific 
act of Congress? There was nothing in any statute 
that authorized the FEPC as such? 

A No, but money was subsequently appropriated 
by Congress to support the FEPC Commission. 

Q Was the Commission named in the appropriation 
bill? 

A Yes. In 1944 and 1945 at least, money was spe- 
cifically allotted to the Commission. 

Q So far as civil rights are concerned, the question 
arises also under the antilynching bill. Is that fully 
covered by constitutional federal authority? 
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A Yes. In fact, right now our Department of Jus- 
tice, civil-rights section, can stage investigations and 
trials in communities where civil liberties have been 
violated. 

Q Would you say that that was not the power of the 
States under their general police powers, too? 

A Yes. The power is in the State to do it most def- 
initely. When the States fail to do it in connection 
with the Ku Klux Klan—as in the past few months 
in South Carolina—then the Federal Government 
moves in and starts convictions. 

Q Would you say that that is a “concurrent power” 
of the Federal Government? Does it run concurrent] 
with the State powers, in your opinion? 

A Technically, yes. But I feel it should only be 
used when the State has failed to exercise its power. 

Q Is that derived from some statute? 

A Yes. 

Q Would you say that this power is broad enough 
to include disturbances in connection with strikes? 

A Any time the constitutional rights of a citizen 
are violated and the local authorities are lax in their 
duties, the Department of Justice has the right and 
the duty to move in. 

Q And you think that that covers all sorts of dis- 
orders that might grow out of labor disputes, too? 

A I see no reason why not if civi] rights are in- 
volved. 


Need for Legislation—Why 

Q There have been strikes wherein automobiles 
owned by workers have been overturned and individ- 
uals intimidated on the picket lines. You think the 
federal statutes on civil rights which have already 
been enacted cover that? 

A Absolutely. 

Q Then, why would it be necessary to have any- 
thing further enacted? 

A There is a good question. I think, frankly, 
that it would just be a strengthening of that and 
also it would specifically spell out lynching per se, 
rather than just the whole field of civil rights in gen- 
eral. 

Q In other words, it is a method of emphasizing 
and determining a particular crime, but it is really 
not necessary in your judgment because of the exis- 
tence of that power already? 

A No, I wouldn’t say that. It is an emphasis and is 
not absolutely necessary, but it would help tremen- 
dously to have mob violence and lynching spelled out 
as specific federal crimes. 

Q These statutes which you speak of that provide 
for the enforcement of civil rights, are they recent 
ones or were they passed after the Civil War? 

A They date back to’ 1870, but they were largely ig- 
nored until Attorney General Frank Murphy set up 
the civil-rights section in 1939, 
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People of the Week 


WOODS, HENDERSON: 2 Controllers in Unpopular Jobs 
Try to Keep Landlords, Tenants, Sellers, Buyers Happy 


Two long-time Government officials 
now have power over businessmen and 
landlords who complain about being 
squeezed between rising costs of opera- 
tion and ceilings on what they can 
charge. No drastic changes in the han- 
dling of Government controls over rents 
and prices can be expected from either 
of them. The two are: 
> Tighe E. Woods, 42, new Director 
of the Office of Price Stabilization, a 
onetime Chicago real estate dealer who 
switched during the war from fighting 
rent controls to imposing them. Since 
May, 1947, he has been in Washington 
as one of President Truman’s chosen con- 
trollers—as Deputy Housing Expediter 
in charge of rent control, Housing Ex- 
pediter and Rent Stabilizer. Now he 
succeeds Ellis Arnall as price boss. 
> James Mcinnes Henderson, 40, a 
Texas-born Government lawyer who fol- 
lows Woods as Rent Stabilizer. Hender- 
son has drawn pay checks for Govern- 
ment work ever since 1933, when the 
late Senator Morris Sheppard, of Texas, 
brought him to Washington as his clerk 
so Henderson could support himself 
while earning a law degree from George 
Washington University. Henderson’s new 
job is a promotion from general counsel 
for the Economic Stabilization Agency. 

Both men were picked carefully for 
short-term jobs that could be political 
hot potatoes during the election cam- 
paign. Both are affable and friendly. 
They get along well with people. 

More important, both are politically 
shrewd. They have been around Wash- 
ington long enough to know how to 
keep from doing anything that might 
embarrass the Administration or alienate 
Democratic votes. 

Woods and Henderson both accepted 
their new posts with assertions that seem 
meant to head off cries of alarm from 
merchants and landlords and to calm 
fears of consumers and renters. 

Woods expressed a personal belief 
that continued price controls are neces- 
sary but said that if he finds out that 
most people don’t want them he will 
recommend abolishing ceilings. 

Henderson, thinking of rent payers, 
said he intends to hold a firm line on 
rent ceilings. But he also offered land- 
lords some hope of increased income 
by saying he will authorize higher rents 
where they are warranted. 

Neither man has any real hope of 
holding his job very long. A new Presi- 
dent, to be inaugurated January 20, may 
want to make changes. So may Congress, 
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which has until April 30 to decide 
whether to let the control program die. 
Woods once was a critic of rent con- 
trols. He entered the real estate business 
in Chicago in 1933 after being gradu- 
ated from Notre Dame. When OPA 
controls came along, other real estate men 
delegated him to uphold their interests 
at the Chicago rent-control office. Within 
a few months, however, Woods joined 
OPA as a rent examiner. Except for two 


tee accused Woods of “malfeasance of 
office” on the same grounds as McCar- 
thy. CIO said that any city that wanted 
to keep rent control under the local- 
option program could best do it by 
keeping silent; if it raised the issue by 
requesting continued rent control, Woods 
was likely to overrule the request. 
Hearing of Woods’s appointment as 
price boss, Senator Homer Ferguson, a 
Michigan Republican, said Woods’s rec- 





TIGHE WOODS, ROGER PUTNAM, ELLIS ARNALL 
For ‘‘stabilization,’’ an uncertain future 


years in the Navy as a radar operator in 
the Pacific, he has been a rent controller 
ever since. 

Woods has been a target of sharp 
criticism since he came to Washington 
to operate the rent-control program. His 
policies on rent control once aligned 
both the CIO and Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy against him, and delayed for five 
months the Senate’s confirmation of him 
as Housing Expediter. 

McCarthy demanded that he resign. 
The Wisconsin Senator, a Republican, 
accused Woods of failing to abide by 
recommendations of local boards, set up 
by law to advise him on continuing rent 
ceilings in individual communities. 

CIO statements to a Senate commit- 


ord has been marked by “bungling and 
fumbling.” Woods grinned and said he 
would be worried only if such remarks 
came from a Democratic Senator. 

Woods has an even disposition. He 
can keep his temper before a critical 
committee in Congress, and grin under 
a tongue-lashing. As he takes over con- 
trol of prices other than rents, he can 
see troubles ahead for his short “care- 
taker” administration. 

Some prices are below ceilings. He is 
promising to suspend controls on such 
items. 

Many prices may go higher. Arnall 
quit because he said the rise in steel 
prices would give other prices another 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Could you stay in business with records like these? 


The records on which the very lite of your business de- 
pends should be safeguarded against destruction by fire. 

Don’t rely on your “fireproof” building for protection. 
It won't burn but its combustible contents will — fur- 
nishings, floor coverings and records. 

And don’t rely on your standard steel filing cabinets 
either. Their thin walls only transmit heat, scorching 
papers within beyond recognition in as little time as 
five minutes. 

You're insured? Read your policy. Insurance doesn’t 
cover loss of business records. In fact you need accurate 
records to establish your proof of loss status. 


CERTIFIED FIRE PROTECTION FOR EVERY VITAL RECORD 


Act now — before fire strikes — to protect your ledgers, 
correspondence, inventory records, tax records and other 
“recorded assets” in Remington Rand Insulated Safe- 
Cabinet equipment. Full range of Safe-Files and other 
convenient, economical, “point-of-use” units to choose 
from...some 200 models, the world’s largest selection, 
certified for 1 to 4 hour fire protection, according to your 
fire hazards. 

Free 8-page booklet, No. SC-684, describes this “point- 
of-use” equipment in detail. Get your copy today from 


the nearest Remington Rand Business Equipment Cen- 
ter. Or, write to Room 1319, Management Controls 
Reference Library, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





Remington Rand Safe-File with top corner cut away, revealing 
built-in, steel-reinforced, monolithic insulation. This, and inter- 


locking tongue and groove construction of drawer openings, 
make each drawer a separate, fire-protected compartment. 


CERTIFIED FIRE PROTECTION AT POINT-OF-USE! 
OVER 200 MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 
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LINKED ELASTICITY 


Tron mines, steel mills, research facilities—all interlock at 
the Alan Wood Steel Company. There is no waste motion 
—no waste thinking. Instead, an integrated set-up able to 
come -up with the specific steel specialities that will fill the 
needs of industry. 
ws Alan Wood owns its own extensive iron mines. There is no 
costly delay between raw materials and production. Mills, blast 
furnaces, ovens, open-hearths are grouped in one economical func- 
tional unit. Metallurgical laboratories are right at hand—ready to 
cope with a constant stream of new industrial problems and to 
arrive at practical solutions. Total result? A linked, yet non-rigid 
operation that ensures the most efficient possible production of 
quality-controlled steel specialities. 
a This is the Alan Wood way—developed over 126 years of fine 
steel craftsmanship. “‘Dynalloy”, “‘Permaclad’’, ‘‘Algrip’’, testify 
to its success today. It is the basis for Alan Wood’s confidence 


in the future. 
ALAN WOOD 
STEEL COMPANY 


Established 1826 « 126th Year « Conshohocken, Pa. 
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Woods believes women will 
support price control . . . 


shove and he couldn’t make control work 
in those circumstances. Arnall left a pro- 
gram of holding down increases, trying 
to reduce ceilings where possible, and 
preparing to meet new inflation. 

Coal prices may become a problem. 
As John L. Lewis served notice ending 
his union’s contracts with mine opera- 
tors, coal was abundant and prices were 
below ceilings. With the possibility that 
a long strike may produce coal scarcity, 
coupled with wage demands that would 
raise the cost of production, Woods may 
face the same questions over coal that 
Arnall did over Steel. 

Meanwhile, Woods publicly ques- 
tions whether price controls are popular 
under the watered-down law that ex- 
empted canned and frozen fruits and 
vegetables from price ceilings. 

To answer his question, he plans a 
series of ear-to-the-ground meetings 
with housewives this month, at a time 
when the political campaign is warming 
up. He says he wants to find out whether 
housewives know much about price con- 
trol, whether they think it will work or 
is working, and whether they want it 
continued. Congressmen are being in- 
vited to the meetings, too, because 
Woods believes they may hear evidence 
considerably different from what they 
would get in congressional hearings. 

Woods believes the women will sup- 
port price controls. If they don’t, he says 
he is ready to recommend doing away 
with the ceilings. 

Whatever the women have to say, 
Democratic politicians will be able to 
cite the gatherings as evidence of Demo- 
cratic interest in people’s welfare. 

Henderson, as Rent Stabilizer, gets 
the biggest political job he has ever held 
after 19 years in Government jobs. 

Political friendship and the depres- 
sion brought him to the capital. He 
had financed his senior year at the Uni- 
versity of Texas with a job at the State 
Capitol, then appealed to a family friend, 
Senator Sheppard, for the job that got 
him through law school. 

From law school, Henderson entered 
the Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Careful, methodical 
work got him posts heading antitrust 
field offices in Denver and San Francisco. 
After the war, he spent 10 months in 
Japan running a 400-man_ staff that 
broke up the big family-owned indus- 
tries that dominated the Japanese econo- 
my. Then he liquidated 150 million dol- 
lars’ worth of Japanese and German 
holdings in the Philippines under the 
alien-property laws. 

With that job done, Henderson be- 
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_,. Only 1 city of 5 has asked 
for continued rent control 


came general counsel to Roger L. Put- 
nam, head of the Economic Stabilization 
Agency, and headed a staff of lawyers 
who analyze and interpret economic- 
tabilization laws. The Office of Rent 
Stabilization had its own staff of lawyers, 
and, in 14 months in the ESA, Hender- 
son had little contact with rent problems. 

Henderson views his new job as 
being “up in the air” at the moment he 
takes over. Congress decided the lim- 
ited rent-control program, applied to 
2600 nondefense communities, will end 
September 30 except in areas that spe- 
cifically ask for it to be continued. 

Only about one out of five has so far 
made such a request. Toledo, Ohio, re- 
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RENT CHIEF HENDERSON 
..- 20 million clients? 


ected further rent control. More than 
2,000 cities and towns have not acted at 
ill. Woods predicts almost all will 
thoose continued control. If they do, 
Henderson’s decisions will affect 20 mil- 
ion people. Critical defense areas, 
where workers have flocked to muni- 
tions plants, creating rising rents and 
housing shortages, are not free to dis- 
pense with rent ceilings. 

Henderson sees his main jobs to be 
winding up rent controls in towns that 
io not want them, and preparing recom- 
mendations for the next Congress, call- 
ing for continued controls. 

Unlike his boldly confident predeces- 
‘or, Henderson has little relish for ap- 
pearing before congressional commit- 
tees to advocate a control program. He 
was a witness at one hearing and it made 
him very nervous. 
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Angels 
Fly an ALBATROSS 


Meet two guardian angels on the wing. Ahead, in the night, lives will be 
saved. Perhaps the survivors of a capsized sailboat on an inland lake, 
or a bomber crew downed on a hostile shore, or critically injured 
seamen on a tanker far at sea. Such are 
the missions performed in every 
corner of the globe by Air Rescue 
Crews of the Air Force. The 
big amphibian they fly is 
the versatile and rugged 
GRUMMAN ALBATROSS. 
Originally developed for the W, 
Navy, the ALBATROSS is now 
operated by that service, as well as 
the Air Force and the Coast Guard. 
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GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y, 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





WHAT RESERVISTS, DRAFT-AGE MEN FACE 


First, who stays entirely free of the 
draft? 
Veterans form the big group of draft- 
free men. These are men who served 90 
days or more between Dec. 7, 1941 
(Pearl Harbor Day), and Sept. 2, 1945 
(V-J Day); or 12 months between Sept. 
16, 1940, and June 24, 1948. Merchant- 
marine service does not make a man a 
“veteran”; neither does membership, 
without active duty, in a Reserve unit. 


Also generally exempt are men who 
passed their 26th birthday before June 
19, 1951. Exceptions are doctors 
and men who had deferments on that 
date. The latter can be drafted up to 
age 35, if the reason for their deferment 
ends. 


But aren't some groups temporarily 
free of the draft? 

Yes, about 3 million men who have been 

deferred. However, nearly all of these 

men who are physically fit are due to 

serve eventually. 


When will deferred men serve? 

The time is coming for fathers. About 1 
million men with two or more depend- 
ents are deferred now. Those whose first 
child was conceived after June 25, 1950, 
the “post-Korea fathers,” probably will 
be drafted starting next June or July, 
unless conditions change. The older men 
will go first. But many eligible fathers 
can be found physically unfit, or essential 
in their jobs, when examined. 


What about students? 

Students will serve when they leave 
school. The law guarantees a youth only 
one one-year deferment, to finish a school 
term that he entered before receiving an 
induction notice from his draft board. 
But the President’s regulations still ofter 
college students a chance to get annual 
deferments through their college years, 
so long as they maintain good grades. 


These regulations can be changed by 
the President, but no change is in sight 
for the coming school year. Next sum- 
mer, when man power will be scarcer, a 
tightening-up in student deferments may 
occur. 


Are 4-F’s going to serve? 

4-F’s, not obviously and permanently dis- 
abled, are periodically re-examined and, 
if found passable, can be drafted. Armed 
forces’ mental standards were lowered 
not long ago and officials say they are 
recovering about one out of every five 
men who were mental 4-F’s as of July, 
1951. 
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Many Groups Affected 


@ Rules are changing fast for mil- 
lions of men eligible for military 
service. 


@ These rules cover deferments, 
commissions, reserve  obliga- 
tions. 


@ Fathers, students, doctors, ap- 
prentices, veterans, World War 
II officers, 4-F’s, ROTC gradu- 
ates—all these, others too, have 
a stake in the changes. 











What's the program for apprentices? 
A plan comparable to that for college 
students now offers any youth a draft 
deferment up to 24 months, while he 
trains as an apprentice in certain skilled 
trades under specified rules. 


What can doctors expect? 

Doctors under 51 years of age are eligi- 
ble for the draft under a special law. 
An individual’s prospects depend upon 
the supply of doctors in his area, his 
past service record, and the needs of the 
armed forces for men of his age group 
and experience. An individual doctor can 
get the best line on his outlook by con- 
sulting his county medical advisory com- 
mittee. 


Who is being drafted now? 

Calls are going to the 20-year-olds. Next 
will come the 19-year-olds who are not 
deferred. By next summer, some draft 
boards will be calling up 18%-year-olds. 


Where do Army and Air Force Re- 
serve officers stand? 

World war veterans, those whose com- 
missions are dated prior to April 1, 1948, 
will lose their commissions and end all 
connections with the armed forces on 
April 1, 1953, unless they accept new 
indefinite-term commissions. 


What about an officer commissioned 
between April 1, 1948, and June 
19, 1951? 

Such an officer will keep his status as a 

Reservist until five years from date of 

his present commission. This group in- 

cludes ROTC graduates of the 1948-51 

period, the World War II Reserve of- 

ficers who accepted “permanent” promo- 
tions and thus new commissions between 
these dates, plus many graduates of 
officer-candidate schools. They will be 
offered new indefinite-term commissions 


in the next few months, by mail. No ap- 
plications are necessary. If they refuse 
the new commissions, they lose their of- 
ficer’s status and all military obligations 
when their present commissions expire, 


What about Reserve officers, includ- 
ing ROTC and OCS graduates, com- 
missioned after June 19, 1951? 

June 19, 1951, is the effective date of 
the Universal Military Service and Train- 
ing Act. It made Army and Air Force 
Reserve commissions effective for eight 
years from date of issue. So officers hold- 
ing appointments under this Act can 
keep them for eight years, then bring 
their military careers to a close by refus- 
ing to accept new commissions. 


On July 9, 1952, however, the new Re- 
serve Act of 1952 became effective. This 
provides that all commissions issued in 
the future be indefinite-term. It also re- 
quires that outstanding limited-term Re- 
serve commissions be converted to the 
indefinite type. The Army and Air Force 
are just starting to send out the necessary 
forms to their Reserve officers. The Navy, 
Marines and National Guard have had 
indefinite commissions all along. 


What will be the active-duty obliga- 
tions for a Reserve officer with an 
indefinite-term commission? 

Under present law, he will be liable for 

only 24 months of active duty, except 

in time of war or national emergency 
declared by Congress. The present Ko- 
rean emergency was declared by the 

President. 


Are Reservists being ‘‘drafted” now? 
World War II veterans are not being re- 
called involuntarily, as individuals. Those 
who are in Organized Reserve units are 
subject to call, however, when needed. 
Nonveterans who joined the Reserves 
recently can be called involuntarily. 


What will be the status of Korean 
veterans when released from ac- 
tive duty? 

Detailed regulations governing Reserve 

obligations of officers and enlisted men 

who are veterans of Korea are not yet 
available, but will be issued in months 
ahead. The plan originally called for 
everybody to serve in the Ready Re- 
serve for one to three yeais after return- 
ing home. Congress stymied that by 
putting a low ceiling on the strength of 
the Ready Reserve. All that’s sure now 
is that, under present law, all men who 

enter the armed forces after June 19, 

1951, will be obligated for at least eight 

years, active and inactive duty combined. 
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BUT NOBODY KEEPS SPARE GLASS 





cy Every car owner keeps a spare tire, but no spare windshield. Even 
¥ department stores, knowing their windows and counters will suffer 
mishaps, do not store extra glass. 

? So glass is always wanted in a hurry. 

“i The Libbey’ Owens ‘Ford Distributor is able to provide—out of 
™ dozens of types, patterns, and colors and innumerable sizes of glass — 
d. the exact piece you want on the shortest possible notice. Of all the 
* services he renders, this is the one that would be most sorely missed. 


L:O:F Distributors and Dealers are independent businessmen. 
Their loyalty and their capital investments are fitted strictly to local 
needs. Each knows the types of glass favored by his community... 
ve ’ the odd window sizes... the taste in furniture tops and mirrors. No 
en 
ret 
hs 
‘or 
ie- 
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by 


an 
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remote factory could be so thoroughly integrated with the immediate 
and potential needs of all sections of the country as local, inde- 
pendent L’O:F Distributors and Dealers. 





In the chain of factory to consumer, the distributor is the indis- 
pensable link for good service. 
yw 
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ht FOR QUALITY GLASS, , 
od. see your L:O-F Distributor or Dealer. .... An Dndopendort Busuteas 
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WiTH FLOW. CONTROL 


‘Trrovcn the past decade Eaton Rotor Pumps have furnished silent, 
Pp dependable hydraulic power for such motor car refinements as auto- 
Compact ower matic transmissions, convertible top lifts and window lifts, as well as 
for pressure for engine lubrication in motor cars, trucks, and tractors. 
The growing popularity of power steering gives Eaton Rotor Pumps 
Power Steering a further opportunity to contribute to the ease, convenience, and 
safety of modern motoring. The Eaton high speed power unit pro- 
vides the advantage of small, compact design, plus high mechanical 
efficiency, silent operation, proven dependability, and long life. 
As a pioneer in the development of pumps with flow control for 
hydraulic steering, the Eaton Pump Division offers unequaled facili- 


ties for both design and production in this highly specialized field. 


Plants: CLEVELAND * DETROIT * SAGINAW « MARSHALL « BATTLE CREEK 
LAWTON ¢ VASSAR «© MASSILLON «© KENOSHA «¢ LONDON (Ontario) 





EATON PRODUCTS: SODIUM COOLED, POPPET, AND FREE VALVES © TAPPETS HYDRAULIC VALVE LIFTERS e VALVE SEAT INSERTS 
JET ENGINE PARTS @ ROTOR PUMPS e MOTOR TRUCK AXLES © PERMANENT MOLD GRAY IRON CASTINGS + HEATER-DEFROSTER UNITS e SNAP RINGS 
SPRINGTITES @ SPRING WASHERS e COLD DRAWN STEEL e STAMPINGS e LEAF AND COIL SPRINGS e DYNAMATIC DRIVES, BRAKES, DYNAMOMETERS 
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Labor Week 





Union leaders and business 
executives now have something 
in common. They are all caught 
in the same salary squeeze. 

A raise in pay doesn’t always 
turn out as planned. Government 
stabilizers are ready to trim it 
if it looks too high. 

It's not always easy to keep 
up with the rules. But there still 
are ways for almost anyone to 
get an increase once a year. 


Giving the boss a raise isn’t always 
easy in these days of controlled sal- 
aries. Unions are finding this out as 
they try to reward their presidents 
for services performed. Corporations, 
too, are running up against Govern- 
ment restrictions as they seek to push 
their executives into higher salary 
brackets. 

New attention is focused on this prob- 
lem by the action of a big labor union 
in boosting the salary of its officers. The 
CIO steelworkers’ executive board has 
voted to give the union’s president, 
Philip Murray, a 60 per cent increase, 
from $25,000 a year to $40,000, and to 
raise the salaries of other officers. Mur- 


United Press 


UNION CHIEF MURRAY 
... a 60 per cent raise? 
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Salaries of Union Heads 
(per year—voted or being paid) 
George M. Harrison $76,000 
AFL Railway Clerks 

John L. Lewis 50,000 
United Mine Workers 

James C. Petrillo 46,000 
AFL Musicians 

Philip Murray 40,000 
CIO Steelworkers 

Daniel J. Tobin 30,000 
AFL Teamsters 

Joseph V. Moreschi 30,000 
AFL Hod Carriers 

William Green 25,000 
AFL 

William L. McFetridge 20,000 
AFL Building Service 

Employes 

Emil Rieve 16,000 
CIO Textile Workers 

Martin P. Durkin 15,000 
AFL Plumbers 

Jacob S. Potofsky 15,000 
CIO Clothing Workers 

James B. Carey 15,000 
CIO Electrical Workers 

Walter P. Reuther 11,250 
CIO Auto Workers 














ray draws no salary from the CIO, which 
he also heads. 

But Mr. Murray, who recently won 
Government approval of a wage increase 
for his steelworkers, may find that his 
own raise and that of other officers of his 
union will not go through so easily. A 
look at the rules of the Salary Stabiliza- 
tion Board shows that these raises can- 
not be approved without breaking the 
rules. 

This isn’t the first time a union leader 
has run into trouble with the Govern- 
ment in getting a raise. Last year, the 
Railway Clerks (AFL) voted to increase 
their president, George M. Harrison, 
from $30,000 to $76,000 a year. This was 
a boost of 153 per cent, far more than the 
rules permit. Stabilization officials re- 
portedly whittled this amount down, but 
the amount has not been announced. 
Other labor leaders have run into simi- 
lar difficulty when their raises came up 
for approval. 

Business concerns are up against the 
same problem. Applications for raises 
for company executives are piling up at 
the Salary Board. The present backlog 
will take five weeks to dispose of. Every 
case is handled individually, and deci- 


HOW UNION CHIEFS GET RAISES 


Rules Show Way for Company Executives, Too 


sions are not made public. There is much 
confusion among employers on what the 
rules permit in the way of raises for ex- 
ecutives. 

The rules for bosses have been de- 
veloping on a case-by-case basis, with 
little information going out to industry or 
labor as to where things stand. It now is 
possible to bring together a few general 
guides. 

Policies that form the basis for the 
rulings in individual cases are written 
by the Salary Stabilization Board, headed 
by Justin Miller. 

Rulings in individual cases, however, 
come from the Office of Salary Stabiliza- 
tion, directed by Joseph D. Cooper. This 
is a branch of the Board, and it applies 
the general policies to specific cases 
filed by compahies or unions. 

A 10 per cent formula, for example, 
is one of the general policies. This allows 
a company or union to give salary in- 
creases to its executives from a “kitty” 
amounting to 10 per cent of the Janu- 
ary, 1950, pay roll for the group. The 
kitty can be divided as the company or 
union wishes, even if all of it. goes to 
one official. 

Cost-of-living adjustments also can 
be provided for company executives in 
line with wage increases of this type 
granted to factory employes of the com- 
pany since January, 1951. Roughly, 

(Continued on page 68) 
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SALARY BOARD’‘S MILLER 
...@10 per cent formula 
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Cutler-Hammer Electronic Con- 
trol for range drive used in the 
manufacture of roofing paper. 





Cutler-Hammer Electronic 
Dancer Roll Control used in 
the manufacture of textiles. 





Electronic section of a large Cutler-Hammer 
control panel used to obtain near-magic 
performance by a huge machine tool. 
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for difficult 
drive problems 


Electronic motor control frequently 
proves to be a near-miracle in solving 
seemingly impossible problems of 
machine performance. But it isn’t as 
new and revolutionary as many people 
think. Cutler-Hammer Electronic 
Motor Control has been hard at work 
for years... day after day ...on such 
rugged, demanding jobs as those in 
steel mills, automobile factories, tex- 
tile mills, newspaper pressrooms, rail- 
road shops, rubber mills, and petro- 
leum refineries. Cutler-Hammer engi- 
neers have long coupled the broadest 
of all motor control experience with 
a practical know-how in electronics 
spanning more than 30 years to the 
time when they worked out many basic 
electronic control circuits and the orig- 
inal designs for some of today’s most 
widely used industrial type electronic 
tubes. If you think your machines or 
processes can be improved by the use 
of electronics, discuss your problems 
with a Cutler-Hammer engineer. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1462 St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Larger raise for executive 
if duties are expanded . . . 


about 6 per cent may be available here. 
A union can give its officials raises jp 
line with those handed out to employes 
in the union office. : 

Merit increases are available, too, 
for executives. If the company or union 
had a plan for merit raises or length-of- 
service increases before controls took 
effect in January, 1950, it can follow the 
plan in giving raises to officials. If there 
is no plan, it is possible to give one off. 
cial a raise as large as 10 per cent, pro- 
vided the total paid out in raises to all 
executives is not more than 6 per cent 
of the pay roll. 

No approval is needed for increases 
given under those general rules. There 





~Harris & Ewing 
JOSEPH D. COOPER 
...a@ case-by-case analysis 


are other ways to grant increases 0 
larger amounts, however, if the company 
or union wants to go higher. To do so, an 
application must be presented to the Ot 
fice of Salary Stabilization for approval 

A special case sometimes can be es- 
tablished for a larger raise than is al 
lowed under the general rules. To cite 
an example, a company has been given 
permission to increase its president’ 
salary above the normal rule because it 
proved that the president’s duties had 
changed since the original pay was fixed 

A job well done also may bring ap- 
proval of an extra-large raise, under tht 
right circumstances. In one case, the 
raise was allowed after a compan) 
showed that its president had reorgat- 
ized the company, had brought it from: 
loss position to a good profit. On top @ 
that, the company had to prove that 
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... Controls on salaries 
may end early in 1953 


the proposed salary was in line with 
those paid by firms of the same size or 
smaller. 

Making a profit, the rulings show, is 
not enough to win approval of the 
stabilizers. Raises have been rejected, 
or trimmed down, when the only basis 
was that the president of the firm had 
boosted its profits to a new high. The 
amount of business being done is not the 
test. Also, in the case of union leaders, it 
js not enough to show that the union’s 
membership is up, its treasury is larger 
than ever. 

Finding the right basis for the exec- 
utive’s raise thus is a complicated prob- 
lem. Stabilizers cite a case where a 
union sought to give a large raise to its 
president. This union executive was en- 
titled to some increase under the general 
rules, but the union was told that a sub- 
stantial part of the increase could not be 
authorized. At the same time, however, 
Stabilization officials advised how part 
of the raise could be given each year in 
the future, as a merit increase. 

Union salaries, therefore, do not al- 
ways go up as fast as voted by the unions. 

AFL Electrical Workers will vote, by 
referendum, on a proposal to boost its 
president, Daniel W. Tracy, from $17,- 
000 a year to $21,000, and Secretary- 
Treasurer J. Scott Milne from $16,000 
to $20,000. 

AFL Hod Carriers apparently were 
stopped by salary rules when the union 
tried to raise the pay of Joseph V. 
Moreschi, president, from $12,000 a year 
to $30,000. 

The table on page 67 shows how the 
salaries of union presidents will stand 
when proposed pay raises are put into 
effect. The raises, if blocked now by 
the Stabilization rules, can be paid in 
full when controls on salaries are lifted. 
This could come early next year. Even 
if the union officials have to wait until 
then, the raises will be worth waiting for. 





Bigger Pensions 
To Be Sought 


A new drive for larger pensions is 
being started by unions. The aim is to 
rewrite contracts that in most cases do 
not expire until 1955. If the campaign 
succeeds, employers may pay more for 
retirement plans. 

This campaign is based on two facts: 
(1) Social Security pensions are going 
up by about $5 a month, and (2) many 

(Continued on page 70) 
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AMPCOC METAL, 





because of AMPCO' METAL 


e+. the engineered aluminum bronzes that 
make good where other metals fail 


Aerial Life Guard — that’s one of the key roles 
of the helicopter. In service as a rescue aircraft 
aboard aircraft carriers, helicopters have saved 
the lives of hundreds of men downed at sea. 
Piasecki Helicopters have rescued their share. 


Such an important role calls for extra depend- 
ability, That’s why Piasecki Helicopter Corpora- 
tion uses Ampco Metal — uses it to withstand 
severe shock loads, high operating speeds, and 
corrosive action of the elements — and to pro- 
vide excellent bearing qualities. 


In fact, you will find Ampco Metal used 
throughout the aircraft industry, in propellers, 
engines and landing gear — wherever there’s a 
wear, fatigue, vibration or impact problem to 
solve. 


Because Ampco Metal makes good where other 
metals fail, it sees industry-wide service. Perhaps 
Ampco can help you, too, with sheet, plate, bars, 
sand or centrifugal castings, pipe, fittings, tubes, 
fasteners, welding electrodes — almost any form 


you want, Write for details, 
~ *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


INC. 
MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


West Coast Plant: Burbank, California. G-17 
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Put new "HOOK" in your 
product's new LOOK... 


with DUREZ phenolics, 
custom-molded 


HOUSEHOLD 
ELECTRIC SPRAYER 
Handicraft Div. 
Burgess Battery Co. 














SALT TABLEI 
DISPENSER 
Morton Salt Co. 


WIRE INTERCOM 
TURNTABLE 
Crescent Industries, Inc. 


+ 


A “new look” in anything you sell is good for 
business. But you need something more to 
get a second look from buyers these days. 

That's why many manufacturers turn to the 
versatile phenolics—our specialty at Durez— 
when products go into redesign. With these 
plastics the something more can be lower 
cost, longer service, lighter weight— often all 
of these plus greater visual appeal. 

By redesigning, Burgess ended the need for 
assembly with jigs, got self-insulation the for- 
mer material lacked, and a sprayer nozzle of 
wider utility. Morton reduced the number of 
parts in its salt dispenser from 29 to 9. The 
Crescent “Steno” recorder turntable ended re- 
ject trouble and cost 30% less, installed. 

In Durez we have developed the mechani- 
cal, electrical, and chemical properties of 
phenolics in many combinations of industrial 
importance. Your custom molder can help you 
to put more “hook” in your new products. 
Durez technical counsel is freely available. 


Our monthly ‘‘Durez Plastics News”’ will 
keep you informed on industry's uses of 
Durez. Write, on office letterhead, to 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
909 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





PHENOLIC PLASTICS that fit the job 
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Labor Week 
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. . . Less from employer 
as U.S. benefit increases 


retired workers will find that the next 
pension checks they receive from their 
former employer will be reduced by that 
amount. 

The reason for this situation is that 
most pension plans negotiated in recent 
years are based on a formula that com- 
bines the federal old-age benefit and 
the company pension. For example, 
some plans fix a minimum total pension 
at $100 a month, including what the re- 
tired worker gets from the company and 
Government. Thus, whenever Congress 
raises the federal payment, the em- 





ployer’s share goes down. 
This comes as a surprise to many re- 
tired workers, but it is no surprise to un- 





Individually fitted Harter posture 
chairs help build a happier working 
force that can turn out better 
work. Their quality makes Harter chairs a 
sound investment in fine appearance, 
long service. Write for ‘Posture 
Seating Makes Sense.” We'll send name 
of Harter dealer nearest to you. 
Harter Corp., 904 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 


i = 
W HARTER 
Pee trterrct 





—Black Star 


TELEPHONE WORKERS’ BEIRNE 


. . . test case on pensions First 
in 
ion leaders. When these pension plans newsstand 


were negotiated, the union officials de- 
clared that the contracts would tend to 
encourage employers to .support labor’s, 
demands in Congress for higher federal 
benefits. Every time the Social Security 
benefit went up, the employer's share 
declined. 

Employers who ‘signed that type of 
contract believe they knew the top 
benefit they would have to pay in fu- 
ture years. If the plan called for a total 
of $100 monthly, they thought that their 
share could only go down as the federal | 
payment rose. Also, they believed that | 
the agreements could not be changed | 
until 1955. But, union leaders now want | 
to make some changes. 

Som companies will rejeet the union e 
demands and ‘staiid on the agreements -| 

(Continued on page 71) 


“U.S. News & World Re 
port” led all magazines in 
its field with a 46% gain 
in newsstand sales for the 
twelve months of 195] vs. 
1950, according to the lat- 
est statements of the Audit. 
Bureau of Circulations. 
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Labor Week 


.. . Some unions propose 
$200 monthly for the retired 


as written. Others indicate they may be 
willing to make some revisions, although 
probably refusing to go as far as the 
unions ask. Some may give retired work- 
ers a slight increase in pension next 
month, or as soon as an agreement can 
be worked out, but union proposals for 
large-scale increases are likely to be re- 
jected. 

A test case is developing in the tele- 
phone industry. The CIO Communica- 
tions Workers Union, led by Joseph A. 
Beirne, is trying to force the telephone 
companies to revise their pension plans. 
Some companies have offered an_ in- 
crease along with the federal boost, but 
the union wants a larger raise. The 
union proposes that the company benefits 
be paid on top of the Social Security 
pensions, instead of including half of 
the federal benefit in figuring the mini- 
mum payment. 

Other unions also are proposing that 
company-financed pensions be raised. 
Some talk of a $200-a-month minimum 
benefit. Others propose additional ways 
to increase pensions. In most cases, it 
now appears, the employers will resist 
these demands. 





Rights of Boss 
Not Clarified 


Questions as to how far a union can 
interfere with management's right to 
run its own plants will remain un- 
answered for the present in the steel in- 
dustry. U.S. Steel Corp. officials have 
dropped their attempts to clarify a pro- 
vision of their union contract on this 
issue. 

The Big Steel officials proposed addi- 
tional language for the management- 
rights section of the agreement, to spell 
out where company authority ends and 
union authority begins. However, the 
CIO Steelworkers declined to amend 
the contract on this point, and the com- 
pany finally agreed to continue the old 
section for another two years. The ne- 
gotiations on this issue took place after 
the union called off the 55-day steel 
strike with an agreement on wages. 

As extended, the contract gives man- 
agement “exclusive rights to manage the 
business and plants and to direct the 
working force.” Company officials re- 
tain “the right to hire, suspend or dis- 
charge for proper cause, or transfer, and 
the right to relieve employes from duty 
because of lack of work or for other 
legitimate reasons.” 
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«++ greater each year 
as the Land of 


Industrial Opportunity 


The Heart of the Great Mid- 
west, America’s No. 1 producer 
of agricultural wealth, comprises 
the four rich states served by 


The Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railway 


Soil of rolling prairies, fertile as 
any on earth, is only one of the 
many resources, listed on this page, 
that make the Midwest Great as 


e A Place to Live and Work 
© A Vast Consuming Market 


@ An Unexcelled Location for 
Industry and Business 


The Diesel-powered M. & St. L. 
Railway, a vital link in Midwest 
Transportation, offers efficient 
freight service, complete in detail, 
to Manufacturers and Distribu- 
tors; and advantageous Industrial 
Locations in thriving, progressive 
communities on its lines. 


Fast Dependable 
Freight Service 


7te Minneapolis & St 


AST FREIGHT SERVICE IN 






































Louis Zactuay 











"'We burned our benches behind us”’ 





“That's the first thing we did to modernize the 
plant—use the old benches for firewood. Next we 
replaced the continuous line with individual 
benches. The first idea was ours; the second came 
from the people at SPS. They’ve had a lot of 
experience at production planning. 





“Funny thing is, the Hallowell steel benches cost 


—— 7 


Hallowell Cabinet Bench 


It’s easy to tailor make HALLOWELL Shop 
Equipment to suit your own production. 
HALLOWELL benches are available with 
steel, Presdwood or laminated wood tops and 
come in a number of lengths and widths. They 
can be fitted together to form a continuous 
bench—up to several hundred feet if necessary. 








less than building our own. When you figure lay- 
out time, the cost of material these days, and workmen’s 
wages, ‘you can see why they’re so economical. 


“Now that the men have their own benches, they take more 
pride in their jobs and their housekeeping. Production has 
gone way up, too. The people at SPS say that’s not unusual: 
they've experienced it in their own plant.”’ 


Standard accessories—drawers, shelves, sliding 
doors and cabinets—are interchangeable and 
can be added to suit your convenience. 


Write for descriptive literature or detailed informa- 
tion. STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., Jenkintown 56, Pa. 


$ HALLOWELL SHOP EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 











Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Almost all clouds seem to be disappearing from the business horizon. 

Good business generally is in prospect for the remainder of the year. 
That is the appraisal of nearly all trade groups and analysts. 

A sharp upturn in orders and production is noted for August by National 
Association of Purchasing Agents. This group sees an end to the "artificially" 
low level of business activity of the last three months. 

Out _on the West Coast, the California Manufacturers Association reports 
more optimism than at any time in the last 12 months. 

Textile industry looks for continuing gains in orders and output. 

Home-furnishing sales prospects are good. Sales of air-conditioners are 
expected to go to 400,000 room-sized units next year. The industry's record 
shows sales of 250,000 units in 1951 and 350,000 in 1952. 

Fact is that there is scarcely an industry that doesn't look for a jump 
in business volume in the months immediately ahead. 




















Business optimism actually is based on a solid foundation. 

Industrial production returned about to the May level in August. In May, 
output was 211 per cent of the 1935-39 level on the Federal Reserve Board 
index. Because of the steel strike, production slumped to 191 in July. 

Backlog of orders at factories rose in July to 68.7 billion dollars, a 
gain of 4.6 billions over May, and 1.6 billions over June. 

Output of industry very probably will reach a postwar high by year end. 











Retail sales, meanwhile, are beginning to climb. 

Department-store sales, which have been running below a year ago, showed 
a moderate increase in the latest reporting week. 

For all retail stores, sales in July were 6 per cent above a year ago, but, 
after seasonal allowances, were down 4 per cent from June. 

July decline was due chiefly to a short supply of automobiles. 

August sales of retail stores show improvement. Merchants generally are 
confident that the sale trend will be upward in 1952's remaining months. 














Comparing latest retail-sales figures with a year ago: 

Clothing stores show considerable improvement in volume. 

Drugstores show a moderate increase in sales. 

Food stores show gains largely because of price increases. 

Restaurants show a moderate gain in dollar sales, too. 

Furniture stores report rather substantial gains in sales. 

Hardware stores and building-materials dealers are doing a bit better. 

In actual dollar volume, retail stores took in 12.2 billion dollars in 
July, compared with 12.9 billions in June and 11.5 billions in July, 1951. 
From now on, sales are expected to top last year's figures consistently. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Prices continue to show an upward trend at wholesale and retail. 

Food prices rose te a new high mark in mid-August. Cereals and bread are 
at record high points. Pork and chicken advanced markedly from July. 

Wholesale prices generally are rising, led by farm products and textiles. 
Higher prices also are noted in steel and aluminum products. 

Not to be overlooked, however, is the fact that wholesale prices still are 
below the high point reached in the early months of 1951. 














Price problem, in fact, is a puzzle to Office of Price Stabilization. 

Price controls are being lifted from a number of consumer goods because 
actual selling prices for those goods are below official ceilings now. 

Suspension of ceilings is announced for radios, television sets and a 
variety of other household goods. Controls are lifted completely from jewelry, 
Silverware, chinaware, hand-made glassware, Christmas decorations, buttons. 

Textile products also have been released from ceilings. 

Actually, there isn't much price control any more. Fresh vegetables and 
fruits cannot be controlled and other food prices are hard to control. 














Official enthusiasm for price controls also is cooling. Tighe E. Woods, 
the new OPS Director, plans a nation-wide tour next month to see how housewives 
like controls. If they are indifferent, he will seek an end to controls. 


Businessmen, in fact, can look forward to an end of most direct controls. 

Material controls are becoming less necessary as Supply increases. 

Copper and aluminum are found to be adequate for defense and essential 
civilian needs. Copper is allowed for almost any purpose now. 

Steel supply is expected to be in reasonable balance in the early months 
of next year--back to where it was before the strike. 

Controlled Materials Plan, under this situation, seems to be on its way 
out. CMP is designed chiefly to govern distribution of these basic metals. 
Now that supplies promise to become adequate, need for .CMP diminishes. 














What's happened is that the expansion program that was started right after 
Korea is beginning to bear fruit. Soon the country will have capacity to supply 
basic materials for both military and civilian products. Also, the military 
Still seems to be overestimating the amount of materials it requires. 


Steel users now are permitted to buy and use foreign-made steel to keep 
up production. This steel is to be free of CMP allotment restrictions. 
Construction industry is expected to be allotted more steel, copper and 
aluminum by next April, at the latest. The building ban on amusement places is 
then to be lifted. Supplies will increase for schools, roads, office buildings. 
Mortgage-credit controls~-Regulation X--are almost sure to end soon. 
Mortgage credit, however, may continue to be tight, along with other forms of 
credit. Nevertheless, terms on expensive houses are expected to ease. 











Warm weather--above normal--is expected for most of the country to mid- 
September. Only cool spot likely is a strip along the Northwest. 

Rainfall: light to moderate in most sections. Heavy rain is seen only 
along the Mexican border and the Canadian border west of the Great Lakes. 
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In the barber shop, on the street corner, 
over the backyard fence — you can say what 
you think in this country. You can write a 
letter to the editor, climb up on a soap box, 
or hire a hall. 

What’s so unusual about that? Sure, it 
happens every day. But this is the United 
States, where you don’t have to wonder 
whether it’s “safe” to talk in front of the 


barber, or “keep mum’ because you don’t 


know whether the fellow in the chair next to 
you is constable or congressman, Republican 
or Democrat, Catholic, Jew or Protestant. 
The only laws we have to limit what you can 
say are those which protect the personal rights 
of the private citizen. 

Hold on to this freedom of speech. Never 
forget that anything which proposes to change 
our form of government, proposes to take 


away your right to say what you think. 


“I disapprove of what you say, but I will defend to the 


death your right to say it.”” — Voltaire. 


Norfolk and Western. Ratlway 


PRECISION 


TRANSPORTATION 


...and I dont care who hears me Say It - 











Special 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Report 





Is this the time to branch out 
or expand your business? It's a 
problem perplexing plant own- 
ers More and more. 

Industry expansion has been 
zooming for years. Nearly 144 
billions in factories, equipment 
have been added since the war. 

Question is whether growth 
has outstripped safety. Markets, 
costs, defense are key factors in 
future plans of industry. 


Business expansion in this country, 
after the biggest boom in all history, 
is beginning to show signs of wearing 
itself out. A decline in spending on 
plant and equipment suddenly is 
shaping up in the planning of many 
businessmen. 

What the record shows, at this critical 
point for business, is a total expenditure 
of nearly 144 billion dollars on plant 
and equipment since the end of World 
War II. This is an average of 21.3 billion 
dollars spent each year on the purchase 
of factories, stores, warehouses, ma- 
chinery, locomotives, power lines, other 
facilities. The rate, for nearly seven 
years, has been two and a third times 
the amount spent in 1929. 

Price rises, in the meantime, have 
meant less growth for each dollar spent. 
Yet expansion in terms of real plant and 
machines has averaged 40 per cent 
above the 1929 boom level. Result is 
that manufacturing industries, on the 
average, are half again as large as they 
were in 1945. Nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries—retailers, | wholesalers, _ utilities, 
others—are a fourth larger than in 1945. 

Question that now is raised in minds 
of many businessmen is whether indus- 
try, in a growing number of cases, al- 
ready is dangerously overexpanded. 
There is the threat, too, that any impor- 
tant cutbacks where expansion has been 
greatest could throw a blanket over in- 
dustries that are just starting to expand. 
Result, just possibly, could be an over- 
all slowdown in industrial expansion that 
might pull a big prop out from under the 
U.S. boom in sales, jobs, incomes, home 
building and other things. 
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IS INDUSTRY OVERBUILT? 


Never Has Ability to Produce Grown So Fast 
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—a 
$2 
H $26.3 - 
Record Expansion ian 
For Industry 35 (&) 
) Billion Se) ) 
—Next Turn Down? a" 
P/ | 
$5.5 
Billion 
1946-50 1951 1952 
(ennwal rete) (ost.) 
METALS 243,000,000 | 1,109,000,000 |2,002,000,000 |2,439,000,000 
MACHINERY 149,000,000 | 737,000,000 | 1,034,000,000/ 1,101,000,000 
MOTOR VEHICLES | 133,000,000] 486,000,000| 736,000,000| 812,000,000 
OTHER ‘DURABLE: | 231,000,000 814,000,000 | 1,396,000,000 | 1,397,000,000 | 
FOOD AND 
—— 243,000,000 | 860,000,000| 968,000,000 893,000,000 
TEXTILE MILLS 136,000,000} 478,000,000| 695,000,000) 507,000,000 
CHEMICALS 176,000,000 | 848,000,000 | 1,283,000,000| 1,479,000,000 
PETROLEUM 403,000,000 | 1 660,000,000 |2,014,000,000 | 2,456,000,000 
see ec nrereee. | 229,000,000} 859,000,000) 1,003,000,000] 983,000,000 
| 
MINING 326,000,000 698,000,000| 911,000,000| 921,000,000 | 
TRANSPORTATION | 645,000,000 |2,172,000,000 | 2,966,000,000| 2,999,000,000 
ser gt 520,000,000 | 2,262,000,000 | 3,855,000,000| 4,097,000,000 
COMMERCAL | 2,078,000,000 | 6,495,000,000 | 7,470,000,000 | 6,81 2,000,000 




















Source: Commerce Dept. & SEC 
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To get an idea of what can happen, 
you need to take a look at the same 
trends that businessmen themselves are 
being forced to study. Not all these 
trends are discouraging. 

Industrial expansion, in fact, still 
has big appeal for many businessmen. 

Pay scales, for one thing, are provid- 
ing strong incentive. Labor costs, with a 
seventh round of wage increases, are 
forcing many companies to consider new 
investments in labor-saving devices. 

Demands of U.S. families for all 
kinds of products also are encouraging 
businessmen to think that new factories 
or stores will pay off. There is no sign 
that consumer spending will drop sharply 
at any time soon. 

Population growth, too, means more 
people to buy what industry has to sell. 
Marriages and births, although below 
record levels, still are at high rates. 

New and appealing products of many 
kinds, at the same time, are appearing 
in stores, and hundreds of others are on 
the way. Big developments in synthetics, 
new metals, new products that—like air- 
conditioning—make family living more 
pleasant are requiring new factories. 

Improved ways in which to produce 
things also are forcing heavy expendi- 
tures. Old plants, made obsolete by 
cheaper and faster methods and de- 
vices, must be replaced by companies 
that expect to go on competing in an in- 
dustry. 

Money for such investment is rela- 
tively easy to get. Interest rates, while 
higher than they were a year or so ago, 
still are low and not expected to be any 
more attractive soon. New issues of 
common stock command more money on 
a market that is not far from its 20-year 
high. Tax outlook, at least, is not dis- 
couraging. The next changes that come 
in the taxes that diminish profits are 
likely to be down, not up. 

That, briefly, is what businessmen 
find when they look at reasons for in- 
vestment. The difficulty is that there are 
two sides to the picture. 

A business slowdown is what some 
businessmen see when they look ahead. 

Defense spending, the strongest prop 
under the business boom, is not to be 
jerked out suddenly. Yet defense outlays 
that create markets for businessmen are 
due to reach a peak late in 1953. Actu- 
ally, the new defense orders that stimu- 
late industry to expand in order to sell 
to Government already are near a peak. 

Other parts of the postwar boom, too, 
already are dampened. Home building, 
while still at a high level, is below its 
postwar peak. An end to mortgage-credit 
controls is expected to produce no new 
building records. Consumer buying is 
counted on to rise for a time, but not to 
shoot upward spectacularly. 

The price trend no longer prompts 
companies to rush into expansion. Busi- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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_that Vari-Typer 
Cut Our Printing Costs | 
$8600 last Year... / 


Se. 









Again and again, we hear the same 
story from Vari-Typer users, — how they 
have cut printing costs from 25% to 75% 
through the use of this amazing business machine. 

By the Vari-Typer method, you can reproduce a wide variety 
of instantly changeable type faces in various sizes, — and do it 
as speedily as your typist can type. 

For books and booklets, catalogs, house organs, sales 
forms. ...in fact, any kind of printed matter, whether for photo- 
offset, litho-plate, mimeo stencil or other process, Vari-Typer 
will do the job in a thoroughly professional manner, equalling 
costly type-setting in appearance. 

Clip the coupon below and receive free booklet of quick 
facts about the Vari-Typer system and how it will cut your 
printing costs. 


Body copy produced on DSJ Model. Headlines Photo-Set by Headliner. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 
720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N.J. 
Please send me Vari-Typer Booklet 100 





Hundreds of type faces 
available. Many sizes, 
matching italics. Foreign 
languages, too. 
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THE CV r0 BETTER CONSTRUCTION 


1s COWORETE 


























= and keeping 


America strong means build- 
ing (1) factories for defense 
production; (2) other essential 
structures such as warehouses, 
barracks, hangars, hospitals 
and schools; (3) airports, roads 
and streets; (4) comfortable 
homes; (5) farm improvements 
for increasing food supplies and 
storing them safely. The key to 
better construction for all these is 
concrete. Concrete structures have 
maximum resistance to storms, 
quakes, decay, termites, rats and 
fire; they can be beautiful, durable 
community assets. Concrete paving 
gives such long, low-annual-cost 
service that less paving money is dis- 
sipated in maintenance, leaving more 
available for new pavements. To open 
the door to better building use con- 
crete. Concrete is the key to durable, 
firesafe, low-annual-cost construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the 



























uses of portland cement and concrete through 


scientific research and engineering field work 
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Special Report 








Defense needs taken 
in stride by industry .. . 


nessmen, looking ahead, see no signs 
of a general price rise. Thus, there is no 
incentive to build new plants or byy 
new equipment in order to avoid higher 
expansion costs, or to sell more goods at 
higher prices in years ahead. 

U. S. industry, on top of all this, al- 
ready is vastly expanded after seven 
years of record investment. The coun. 
try’s industrial machine can turn out 50 
billion dollars’ worth of military goods 
and services a year, and still provide 
most of the demand for civilian prod- 
ucts. Defense officials, in fact, are re- 
porting that ability to produce basic ma- 
terials has been expanded so greatly 
that military output could be substan- 
tially increased without pinching ci- 
vilians. 

There now is evidence that, in some 
industries, capacity to produce is far 
above levels needed to meet any peace- 
time demands that can be expected. Yet 
more production facilities are coming 
into use daily. 

Expansion, this time, has centered in 
producers’ equipment—machinery, tools, 
vehicles, other items—rather than in 
plant. Official figures, which include 
farm plant and equipment outlays, show 
this trend. In the years since 1945, spend- 
ing on machinery and other equipment 
averaged more than 8 per cent of total 
national output. This is well above any 
previous level. 

Investment in plant, meanwhile, has 
amounted to about 2.2 per cent of na- 
tional output. This is the lowest level on 
record, except for depression and war 
years. 

There is wide variation among indus- 
tries, too. You get some idea of where 
the big expansion has occurred—and 
where sharpest downturns in investment 
may come—from the accompanying 
chart. 

The metals-producing industry pro- 
vides an example. The industry has been 
led by huge defense requirements for 
metals—and by favorable tax treatment 
and other lures—to invest tremendous 
sums in new plants to produce and 
fabricate steel, aluminum and _ other 
metals. From 1946 to 1950, the industry 
spent five times as much per year as it 
did in 1939. This year it is spending 10 
times as much as it spent in 1939. 

Expansion programs of the metals pro- 
ducers, in other words, have been draw- 
ing on future needs and high defense de- 
mands. A decline in investment, per- 
haps a sharp decline, is expected when 
the defense build-up tapers off. 

Industries that produce chemicals, 
rubber and motor vehicles also have 
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... Steel’s 1954 goal: 
123-million-ton capacity 


spent heavily to expand their plant and 
equipment. The chart shows the phe- 
nomenal growth of the chemical busi- 
ness. That industry spent less than 200 
million dollars on expansion in 1939. 
This year it is spending nearly 1.5 bil- 
lion. 

At the same time, some manufactur- 
ing industries—food and __ beverages, 
paper, textiles, for examples—have found 
their expanded capacities to produce 
outrunning their capacities to sell. They 
already have cut back their investments. 

In nonmanufacturing, the public utili- 
ties are spending nearly eight times as 
much on expansion as they did in 1939. 
For railroads, other transportation indus- 
tries, trade, communications, others, ex- 
pansion has been less immense, but still 
impressive. 

Industry resistance to further ex- 
pansion for defense, in view of all that 
has gone before, already is being en- 
countered by Government officials. Yet 
expansion goals are some years off, in 
several instances. 

Steel, with a capacity of 112 million 
tons a year, is due to reach its 123-mil- 
lion-ton goal at the start of 1954. Alumi- 
num, at little more than 1 million tons 
of capacity now, is scheduled to ex- 
ceed 1.5 million tons at the begin- 
ning of 1955—but that goal may be 
raised again. Electric power still has 
38 million kilowatts to add before reach- 
ing its goal of 117 million kilowatts 
in 1955. Petroleum must add a capac- 
ity of 800,000 barrels a day by the 
start of 1954 in order to meet its goal 
of 8.2 million barrels a day. 

At this time, Government officials are 
thinking of new inducements to offer 
those industries that have the most rea- 
son to fear a letdown in defense later, 
as in machine tools. One proposed plan 
is an outright Government promise to 
pay for the expansion if the new facili- 
ties are not needed in years ahead. 

Downturn in investment, once de- 
fense spending declines, may be fairly 
sharp in the durable-goods manufactur- 
ing industries shown in the chart. And 
outlays for chemicals, petroleum and 
rubber may decline some. 

How sharp and how widespread any 
investment cutback turns out to be is 
likely to depend on prospects for con- 
tinued defense spending, on impact of 
new products, on the way in which fami- 
lies spend or save their earnings, and on 
other trends that influence business- 
men’s thinking. All in all, investment at- 
tractions that remain are counted on to 
keep capital outlays of U.S. industry at 
reasonably high levels for some time. 
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Why settle for less 


than the top-notch business-_ oy 
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insurance services 








provided by an 

Employers Mutuals 
Team? Once you qualify . 
as an owner-policyholder, “\ <— é 
your whole organization stands ie enwiit 
through better and safer production— 
prevention of accidents with their tragic 
costs— fast, fair claim handling—simpli- 


fied *‘paper-work’’—and, 





often, surprising premium 


savings. Teamwork does it! The a re Mutuals Team 


aj EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
tocope:ee, wen, 2 WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities . . . Consult your telephone directory 












rate N 


m FMPLOYERS 
Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 
Fire-Extended Coverage-Iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 





ee 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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50 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“$8000 cash vanishes from store’s unlocked 
safe. Owner has insurance against burglary 
but not mysterious disappearance. He 
thought he was insured. His loss— $8000.” 


Don’t take a loss— 
KNOW you're insured! 


Your AMICO agent may save you 
money by eliminating gaps in your 
insurance program. See him now for 
all casualty, property insurance and 


bonds. 


AMICO is a strong legal reserve 
company paying dividends to policy- 


holders. 


Amico’s booklet, listing 
examples of 29 common 
gaps in insurance pro- 
tection, may save you 

money. Send coupon 

today—no obligation. 
eeeeeeeoceeeoeoe ee ee eeee 


American Morortsts Insurance CoMPANY 
4740 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois 
Please mail Free copy of 29 Gaps. 


Name__ 





Street 





State. 


AMICO 


Division of Kemper Insurance 


Zone 


City. 
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® Finance Week 


Who Can Wiggle Out 





Of a Tax Collection? 


Cleaning up back taxes at a 
few cents on the dollar isn’t as 
simple as it may appear. 

A man must be broke, unable 
to pay, before Government will 
accept less than he owes. 

Records on such cases, when 
closed for less than the amount 
due, will be opened to public 
inspection. 

Other tax records, as always, 
will be kept confidential. 


It may be a good deal harder from 
now on to persuade the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue that a taxpayer is in- 
solvent or hard up and can’t pay the 
tax due. 

Heretofore, when a man couldn't pay 
his taxes it wasn’t likely that anybody 
except the tax agents and the taxpayer 
himself would ever know the facts. All 
such agreements were kept secret. 

This has been changed by order of 
President Truman. All such discounting 
of tax debts hereafter will be made pub- 
lic. If the newspapers want to publish 
all the details, they will be free to do so. 

Tax agents, already made gun-shy by 
recent investigations and prosecutions, 
are likely to think twice before taking at 
face value pleas that any part of a tax- 
payer’s liability be written off by the 
Government. 

Bureau officials say the top-level 
policy of the Bureau on how and when 
to handle such cases has not been 
changed. However, they will not be sur- 
prised if field offices tighten up in the 
future and check more closely. 

Because disposal of such tax cases has 
been cloaked in secrecy, few ,people 
realized until recently that the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue ever agreed, no mat- 
ter what the circumstances, to let the 
taxpayer off for less than he owed even 
if he were bankrupt. 

Senator John J. Williams (Rep.), of 
Delaware, wondered aloud whether un- 
der-the-counter deals were being made 
with favored taxpayers. So President 
Truman authorized Revenue Commis- 
sioner John B. Dunlap to open up the 
files on cases of this type and let the 
public see for itself. 

As a result of all the hullabaloo, tax- 


payers now are asking questions about 
the new rules. 

At present, only about 1,300 cases q 
year out of all the millions of tax retums 
are uncollectible and subject to what is 
known as an “offer in compromise” of a 
tax debt due. Even that represents a 
considerable increase in the last few 


years, which is one reason why Senator § 
Williams started asking questions. 
The law allows a discount to be made 


—Harris & ter, 
SENATOR WILLIAMS 
. .. opened the question 


in instances where it is obvious that the 


Government has no chance of getting f 


all it has coming. 

Once in a while, there is another type 
of “compromise” in a case where the 
amount of the taxpayer's liability is in 
doubt. If the Government is persuaded 








that it can’t make the whole amount of fhe 


the assessment stand up in court, it 
might decide to save trouble and reach 
a settlement with the taxpayer. The 
records in cases of this sort will con- 
tinue to be kept secret. 

More often, discounts are the Goveri- 
ment’s way of dealing with taxpayers 
who are up against it, and simply cant 
pay all they owe. 

Most of these cases are small, involv- 
ing people of limited means who come 
to financial gric‘ 

A few examples will illustrate the 
types of tax cases that, in the past, have 
been handled on that basis. 
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A man dies, leaving his widow noth- 
— fg but debts. She hasn’t the money to 
wy taxes on income that her husband 
ed before he died. If she manages 
pget a job, she will not be able to earn 
ore than a living wage. Tax agents 
isfy themselves that, whatever they 
there is no possibility of collecting 
he whole amount of the tax liability. 
The Bureau accepts a few cents on the 

dollar. . 
bout | Or take the case of a worker who, on 
is tax return, claims more relatives as 
ses  fependents than the law entitles him to 
tums faim. The Bureau bills him for addi- 
vat is onal tax, which may be the equivalent 
“of q piseveral weeks’ pay. He appeals to the 
ats q pureau, and convinces authorities that 
few Mecan't, at one and the same time, sup- 
wrt his family, keep up his current tax 
inyments, and pay the full amount of 
he back tax. The Bureau decides that 











nator 


nade 





~Harris & Ewing 


COMMISSIONER DUNLAP 
... opened the files 





the to purpose would be served by suing 
ting fim, and agrees to the discount. 
At the other extreme, there have 
type heen big-scale affairs where the Govern- 
the ment agreed to knock thousands, some- 
S IN times hundreds of thousands, off the 
ded mounts due from taxpayers. These were 
t of the write-offs that brought protests from 
» It Benator Williams. About 40 such cases 
ach Riready have been made public, and 
The fithers are promised. 
con- | A speculator turns a big deal, makes a 
ot of money, and then squanders most 
erl- Brall of it before getting around to pay- 
yers Ing his tax. The Bureau checks up, and 
ant Ends that his assets cover only a small 
part of what he owes in taxes. The tax- 


olv- ayer makes what the law calls an “offer 

ome 1 compromise,” and the Government 
Wgrees to accept it. 

» In one actual case, the Bureau prose- 

lav 


tuted a gambler for evading income tax, 
(Continued on page 82) 
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hether your business 

needs $25,000 or $5,000,000 
... whether you need it for days, 
months or years... whether you 
are in Scranton or San Francisco 
.»» COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
offers a quick, practical solution 


to your money problems. 


High and accelerated tax payments, slower collections, heavy or 
unbalanced inventories, etc., are putting the “squeeze” on working 
capital for many companies. You cannot take discounts, meet rising 
payrolls or pay for labor-saving, cost-cutting equipment with 
promises to pay. Operating a business today requires more cash. 


With the Commerciat Crepit PLAN you can increase your 

cash working capital to meet your requirements in 3 to 5 

days. No securities to sell, no new partners. No interference 

with ownership, management or profits. No preliminary fees 
. . our one reasonable charge is tax deductible. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers are using over HALF A 
BILLION DOLLARS of Commerciat Crepit cash annually 
for working capital purposes. If you need more cash than you 
can get from usual sources now ... or if you want to be sure of 
more cash... periodically or continuously .. . for future needs 
write or wire the nearest CoMMERCIAL CREDIT subsidiary 
office below. Just say “Send me information about the plan 


offered in U.S. News-World Report.” 


Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING SUBSIDIARIES: Baltimore 1 ® New York 17 
Chicago 6 ® Los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco 6 . . . and other financing 
offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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LL 


Oftener than not, Bureay 


THE CA SE rejects idea of cut in tax... 


and he was sentenced to a year. When 





is an Important he got out, he still owed the Government 
over $300,000. Agents inve stigated, 
Part of the and found that the taxpayer was ruined 


financially. He offered $2,000, and 


) | S r L AY the Government accepted, closing the 
case. 


In another instance, a man who made 
a lot of money in an illegal brewery op. 
eration ran up a tax bill of more than 
$900,000, counting penalty and interest, 
The Bureau tried to prosecute him for 
tax evasion, but failed to get an indict. 





.and Michaels ““Time-Tight’’ exhibit cases provide that 
all-important part. They are designed and constructed for maximum ; ee 
visibility, and actually accentuate the beauty of exhibits. Furthermore, ment. Finally, he started to bargain with 
handling and theft as well as the ingress of dirt, vermin and moisture the Bureau. By that time, he was in 


are reduced to a minimum. greatly reduced circumstances. First, he 





“Time-Tight” cases are made in table, aisle, wall, corner, suspended 
and recessed styles, and in any practical size. If it is necessary to meet 
specific requirements, Michaels will build special cases to exact spec- | 
ifications. Innerlocking Frames, exclusive with Michaels; fully mi- 
tered intersections; no screws exposed on the face of frames, are a 
few of their outstanding features. 





Sie eiipramsreninecton 


“Time-Tight” cases are used extensively in museums, art galleries, 
libraries, universities, colleges, schools, science laboratories, for in- 
dustrial exhibits, and various related-types of display rooms. 


| 
| 
| 
Write for fully illustrated literature. | 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. | 
242 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 


Lower the Boom 


ecee Or raise it! 




















BUSCHMAN TROJAN | 
with one man | 
that 
he B 
As 
| —Harris & Ewing ends 
If they can pay, they must rials 
who 
i offered $10,000, then $25,000, and the | Bu 
Roth Makes Rubber “Safety balanced” boom Bureau accepted. ed 
Resist 500 makes this possible. Yes, and The rule of thumb, adopted years ago FS* 
enmniaidiiiiasia one man can quickly move the by the Bureau, is to accept a lower figure : 
P ees TROJAN on the easy-rolling, | than due only in instances where the } 
Made by Roth for Vapor anti-friction-bearing wheels. Use Government could not get more money pal 1 
Heating Corporation, over this all-purpose powered con- out of the taxpayer by any other method. ; 
500,000 of these heat-resistant seals are now veyor for loading, unloading Even where the taxpayer is insolvent, f°" 
in use. They are just one example of the way Y 4 sted f va ee ro k cof lia- alway 
, ‘ it isn’t easy to work out a relief from lia 
Roth, since 1923, has met this customer’s \ stacking or boosting. Operates kittie Bs « tone tent t Heali 
exacting requirements. | in both directions and it per- “Oh % ‘ os fstype ow ts fal | 
What's your rubber problem? | forms faithfully under all condi- : tener than not, the Bureau rejects 
Rit ens tale sont tions, year in and year out. any idea of reducing the taxpayer's lia- 
bility. The customary thing is to insist 
BROTH RESEARCH L Ask for Bulletin 50-A on collecting the full amount, even 
a i. bee] though payments may have to be made 
BRINGS RESULTS: 5 Sescematetions ta in installments over a period of years. 
Paneth aGnbbal ar Principal Cities Bus man ; Discount agreements may be initiated 









Industrial Rubber Products Canadian Licensee: 


in the field offices of the Bureau, but 
Since 1923 James A. McKechnie, Ltd. CHVEYCLd 
Canada 


. in they must he —— in Washington, 
no matter how small the amount. 
The E. W. BUSCHMAN Co. If the taxpayer's offer is less than $500, 
4474 Clifton Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


1860 S. 54th Avenie + Chicago 50 he 
: approval may be by the Commissioner 
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... Publicity only when 
yment is less than liability 































Internal Revenue. If the amount is 
ne than $500, it must be approved by 
be Secretary of the Treasury. 

But, before the case reaches that high 
-helon, it must get many approvals 
mg the line. Among other things, the 
wpayer must file a detailed financial 
nitement proving to the satisfaction of 
concerned that to pay the full amount 
sout of the question. 

Publicity, in the future, will be in 
vier whenever the Government, finding 
tax debt uncollectible, lets a taxpayer 
f for less than the amount finally as- 
ed against him. 

That goes for corporations as well as 
vividuals, and relates to taxes due from 
“ome, excess-profits, capital-stock, es- 
bie and gift taxes. 

All new cases of noncollection where 
here is a discount granted, dated after 
ug. 20, 1952, will be made available 
x inspection by Washington newsmen 
samatter of course. Fact sheets will be 
ept on file at the Bureau offices, and 





ble, but the taxpayer’s own return will 
it be made public. 

Older cases, the ones that have been 
josed in past years, will not be so readily 
wailable to the press. However, if a 
ewsman requests the file on a specific 
he will be able to get it. 

The great majority of instances of this 
mature over the years are routine cases 
hat will remain buried in the files of 
he Bureau. 

As far as practicable, the Bureau in- 
‘ fends to limit inspection to newsmen and 
thers with “a legitimate concern.” Offi- 
tials say files will not be open to those 
who inquire only out of curiosity. 
the | But note this important point: The 
w policy of publicity applies only in 
.g0 of uncollectibility where it is proved 
ye Pat payment cannot be made in full. 
he | In other instances, including the gen- 
ey Fal run of disputed cases which are ad- 
od, sted or compromised before final as- 

sen notices are sent, the policy, as 

ways, will be to keep the Government’s 
Healings with the taxpayer on a confiden- 
cts fal basis. 
ia. | The average taxpayer, therefore, will 
ist POt be affected by the change in the 
en Pureau’s rules. 
de | Secrecy remains the policy of the 
rs. Pureau of Internal Revenue in dealing 
ed Pith nearly all taxpayers. The average 
wut ftan who is willing and able to pay what 
m, #8 determined finally to be due the 

teasury need have no fear that his pri- 
0, fate affairs are going to be disclosed to 
er fhe general public. 
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100 Secs 


that have never shown a loss 


cy- of all the stocks listed on major exchanges, UNITED 
Service, in a new Report, has selected 108 stocks of com- 
panies that have never shown a loss in 30 to 115 years of 


operation. Such a record reflects exceptional management and 


financial strength. This select group of BLUE RIBBON stocks 
range in price from $7 up. All pay dividends. 96 have paid 
without a break for 25 years or more. Stocks of special interest 
in this Report include: 

12 Growth Stocks with good profit potentials 

12 Stocks of Debt-Free Companies 

16 Liberal-Income Stocks, Yielding 6.8% to 8.6% 

20 Stocks with Unbroken Dividends for 50 Years 

You will find this one of the most valuable studies ever pre- 
pared by an advisory service. Use it to select new investments for 
larger income and appreciation. Send for your copy today. 


Yours with One Months “TRIAL” 


As an introductory offer, we will send this Special Report and the l 
Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only 
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UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 16, MASS. 








First 
in 


circulation 


growth r 


“U.S. News & World Report” led all 
magazines in its field with an 18% 
gain in net paid circulation, for the 
twelve months of 1951 vs. 1950, ac- 
cording to the latest statements of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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LUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 





Business activity is making new gains, 
accompanied by upward pressure on 
prices of many commodities. 

Department-store sales jumped to 350 
on the indicator in the week ended 
August 23, up from 345 in the week 
ended August 16 and 332 in the week 
ended August 9. August sales, 
through August 23, averaged 7 per 
cent above July and were the best 
since November, 1951. 

Installment credit outstanding grew to 
14.7 billions on August 1, up 327 mil- 
lions in a month and 1.4 billions above 
May 1, just before credit controls were 
suspended. 

Inventories of consumer metal products 
held by manufacturers have melted 
away since June 1. The steel strike 
cut output while retailers ordered 
more heavily. Details follow: 

Per Cent 


Thousands Decline From 

Aug. 1 Year Ago June l 
Elec. refrig’rs 563 —48% —48% 
Wash. machines 205 —47 
Elec. ranges 235 —10 —31 
Gas ranges 109° —38 —14 
TV sets 310+ —59 —32 

*Julyl + Aug. 15 


Dollar value of manufacturers’ inven- 
tories dropped to 42 billions on August 
1, down 300 millions in a month. 

Price increases in metal products are 
brewing. The Government is allow- 
ing manufacturers of metal products 
to add higher costs of steel, cop- 
per and aluminum to their own ceil- 
ing prices. Fabricated metal products 
make up about a fifth of the Govern- 
ment’s broad index of wholesale 
prices. 

Retail food prices rose to a new high 
on August 15. That put them 16 per 
cent above June, 1950. The cost of 


(1935-39=100) 


FOR VARIATION 





living, at a record high on July 15, 
apparently has risen since then. 

Union wage demands are being fed 
by the rise in living costs. Pressure is 
strong now in the metalworking, elec- 
trical equipment, copper, aircraft and 
coal-mining industries. 

The threat of strikes has been in- 
creased by the Government's wage- 
price policy. The rise in steel wages, 
encouraged by the Administration, 


Highway- Construction Activity _ 
And Autos on the Road 
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was made possible partly by a rise 
in steel prices to cover the added 
cost. Yet companies in other indus: 
tries, faced with wage demands grow- 
ing out of the steel settlement, will 
not be permitted to increase their 
prices to offset higher wages. Only 
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RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE: 
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if profits of their industry fall below 
85 per cent of the best three of the 
four years 1948-49 can they win an 
offsetting increase in price ceilings, 

A new squeeze on business profits 
therefore, is in store for most com. 
panies that pay higher wages. 

Defense contractors will be spared 
this squeeze on at least part of their 
business. Tanks, guns and other pure. 
ly military goods are exempt from 
price control. If the contracts may be 
adjusted for higher costs, it will be 
possible to pass higher wage costs on 
to the Government. 

Construction activity, a strong prop to 
business, will total about 31. billions 
this year, officials estimate. The steel 
strike will have cut less than a billion 
from the total. Steel inventories were 
ample in most cases. For 1953, off- 
cials put construction at about the 
1952 level. Industrial types will be 
down, but commercial will rise. Mili- 
tary construction, lagging this year, 
will spill over into next. Home build- 
ing will stay at about the 1952 rate, 

Public construction is due to rise again 
in 1953. Highway building, as the 
top chart shows, has not kept up with 
the growth in number of cars on the 
road. The dollars needed are to come 
from rising collections from gasoline 
taxes and perhaps from large new 
bond issues. When the next business 
slump arrives, the Government will 
choose highway building as a means 
of pump priming. 

Business activity, meanwhile, promises 
to go on expanding well into the first 
half of 1953. Until then, many prices 
will be under moderate upward pres- 
sure. 


© 1952, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
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Business Around the World 

















BUENOS AIRES @® CHEYENNE @ MEXICO CITY @ PARIS 





>> Argentina, normally a big grain exporter, is reduced to buying U.S. wheat. 
Roundabout private deal, involving Americans, Frenchmen, Germans and Argen-= 





tines, barters 254,000 tons of Argentine corn for 196,000 tons of U.S. wheat. 
Two years of drought and government neglect of farmers have just about 
emptied Argentine elevators of wheat. American wheat will tide Argentina over 
until the new crop is harvested this winter. 
Growing conditions in Argentina are now good. Big crops are expected. 








>> There are some signs now that Argentine farm policies are changing..... 

President Juan D. Peron is apparently beginning to find out that the basic 
wealth of the country is primarily agricultural. 

Industrial development, public works, the welfare state have gotten the 
main emphasis in recent years. These were policies backed strongly by Evita 
Peron, now dead. Farmers and ranchers for years have played second. fiddle, 
been mulcted by their own government, seen their export market fade. 

Tide now seems to be turning a bit. Rail freight rates are reduced on 
cattle shipments. Cheap farm credit is to be made available. Higher prices are 
to be paid to farmers and ranchers. Farm wages are raised. Immigrants are to 
be shunted to farming regions to relieve labor scarcity. 

Time will be needed to rebuild Argentine agriculture. Time, money, and 
continued good weather. More important than any of these, however, is the sup-=- 
port of Peron. Pressures of the industrial workers on him are very strong. 

But so is the pressure of the facts. Argentina can't live very well with- 
out exporting and can't export without growing something to sell. 
































>> Argentine moves are causing American woolgrowers concern..... 

Argentine wool exports to the U.S. have recently jumped upward sharply 
(from very low levels). Peron Government has stimulated wool exports by giving 
sellers a much bigger cut of the exchange proceeds of such shipments. Also, 
the internal sales tax on wool exports has been eliminated. 

American woolgrowers are upset, as a result. 

Reappearance of Argentine wool on the U.S. market comes at an awkward time. 

American wool is moving slowly. Half the clip remains unsold. 

Recovery in other textiles hasn't affected the wool mills much as yet. 

Competition of synthetic fibers doesn't help wool. 

Wool prices, near the support level, are half what they were a year ago. 

Politicians in the wool States would like to see the U.S. Treasury set up 
countervailing duties against Argentine and Uruguayan wool imports on the ground 
that both countries are, in effect, juggling currency rates to make sales. 
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Treasury, historically, is slow to slap on such duties. The Truman Admin- 
istration is generally for freer trade, lower tariffs, bigger imports. 


>> This is a nervous time for wool men. Big wool auctions in Australia opened iV 
September 1. Australian prices will set the tone of the wool market in coming port 
months. Nobody expects a repetition of the disastrous price decline of last stee 
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season. But nobody says much more than that. 















































>> Mexico is in the delightful predicament of being flooded with dollars..... fror 

Dollars, temporarily hiding in the U.S., are returning to Mexico in great 
wads. Thirty million dollars in the last couple of weeks. This is money sent iV 
out of Mexico for safekeeping during the recent elections, often an explosive 
time in Mexico. Also, there had been worries that the peso might be devalued. er 
Most people have gotten over that idea now. pro 

Tourist dollars are being spent in Mexico at an unprecedented rate. revi 

Mexican farm hands who work in the U.S. in the growing season are sending “ 
back large amounts of dollars to their families in Mexico. ing 

So, while Mexico still buys considerably more from the U.S. than she sells 30, 
here, there's very little worry about it. Lots of dollars are available. 

Real problem is keeping all this influx of dollars from feeding the Mexican / 
inflation further. Sale of small-denomination government bonds has been stepped ai 
up. This is like U.S. savings-bond drives. Other security issues are being tion 
authorized to sop up money. But Mexican prices continue to rise. exte 

>> And a new source of dollars is opening up for the Mexicans..... iV 

Mexican cattle are again being shipped to the U.S. 

U.S. embargo against Mexican beef was lifted September 1. It was put on ~ 
nearly six years ago after a severe outbreak of the foot-and-mouth disease. that 

Half a million head of Mexican cattle are expected to cross the border in sat 
the next year. That will put maybe 100 million dollars in Mexican pockets. vias 

Cheaper beef prices in the U.S. can be expected next year. Not just be- and 
cause of the Mexican cattle. U.S. herds are very large. Drought conditions in and 
some areas have cut range feeding. Fodder is high-priced. So, U.S. cattle 
will be coming to market in large numbers. 

>> Canada, too, expects to get in on the beef act in the U.S. but not soon. 

Canadian foot-and-mouth outbreak has been eradicated. But shipments of port 
Canadian cattle into the U.S. probably won't be allowed for a while yet. a 

A full year elapsed between the last appearance of the disease in Mexico of t 
and removal of the U.S. embargo. Canadians can hardly expect much faster action. part 

>> Don't expect much of importance from the Mexico City meetings of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and the World Bank.....There will be the usual squawks 
from gold producers about the official gold price.....Tears will be shed over “y 
the need for continuing exchange controls. Tip-off on the meetings' importance: ame 
Britain's Chancellor of the Exchequer couldn't find time to attend. ~ 
be 
>> Meanwhile, the European Payments Union, clearing house for Western Europe's 
trading debts, wants to reach out, bring Latin America into the club. Already C 
60 per cent of the world's trade is involved in EPU. It's a big thing. ~~ 
Rep 
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News-Lines 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer, buy 

imported steel, used steel and im- 
ported “Class A” products containing 
steel without regard to ceilings imposed 
by authorized production schedules. Na- 
tional Production Authority permits such 
acts in a move to bring further relief 
from steel shortages. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an importer, add your 

pre-Korea markup to the landed 
costs of imported logs, lumber, veneer, 
millwork, plywood and allied wood 
products. Office of Price Stabilization, 
revising its regulations applying to im- 
porters of these products, selects the im- 
porters average percentage markup dur- 
ing the period January 1 through June 
30, 1950, as the new base. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect an easier time in 

getting new service from suppliers 
of natural gas. Petroleum Administra- 
tion for Defense eases its restrictions on 
extension of services to new customers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a small businessman, 
now get additional information about 
Government contracts. The Small De- 
fense Plants Administration announces 
that contracts earmarked for small busi- 
ness are to be listed in the daily 
synopsis of procurements proposed and 
contracts awarded, available at SDPA 
and Commerce Department field offices, 
and at local chambers of commerce. 


* * * 


YOU CAN soon obtain copies of the 

Wage Stabilization Board’s new form 
for submitting proposed health and 
welfare plans. “WSB Form 501—Re- 
port of Proposed Health and Welfare 
Plan, New or Amended,” just issued by 
WSB, will be obtainable at local offices 
of the Wage-Hour Division of the De- 
partment of Labor. 


* * * 


YOU CAN grant a raise of not more 

than 15 per cent over 1950 levels to 
commission-paid sales personnel. Sal- 
ary Stabilization Board, announcing 
amendment of its rules, says that, where 
the number of such employes has in- 
creased, a proportionate adjustment may 
be made in compensation, and, where 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


the number has decreased, a propor- 
tionate adjustment must be made. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now export under a gen- 

eral license, and without prior ap- 
plication, a variety of hardware, house- 
hold and miscellaneous products. The 
Office of International Trade, easing con- 
trols, again excepts shipments to Hong 
Kong, Macao and_ Soviet-dominated 
areas, 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer, ap- 

ply for assistance in placing materi- 
als orders with Canadian suppliers, 
NPA sets up formal machinery to handle 
such applications. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT import tin without 
regard to price controls, now that 
tin imports are restored to private trad- 
ing. OPS makes all such tin imports— 
metal, ore, concentrates, powder, scrap 
and alloy—subject to markup limits. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect export-sub- 

sidy payments to be made this year 
for autumn and winter apples and win- 
ter pears. Department of Agriculture 
says that the relatively favorable market 
conditions for these fruits make pay- 
ments unnecessary. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, con- 

trive on your own to obtain a de- 
certification election by getting a confi- 
dant among your workers to file a peti- 
tion, even though such an employe is 
covered by the union contract involved. 
National Labor Relations Board holds 
that petitions must be filed in behalf 
of employes, and that the mere inclusion 
of the filing employe in the bargaining 
unit does not change the principle. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect manufac- 

turers’ and resellers’ prices of con- 
sumer goods to be decontrolled soon on 
any broad scale. New decontrol stand- 
ards, upon which OPS has just com- 
pleted work, do make it easier for many 
products to qualify for decontrol, but no 
early action of a sweeping nature is 
planned. 
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Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & WorLp 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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For a completely 
relaxing stay in New York, plan 
your visit around The Biltmore. 
Whether you come on business or 
vacation, The Biltmore’s attentive 
service and central East Side loca- 
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PRO AND CON OF THE ISSUES 


In full text— 


Eisenhower: Foreign Policy... Economic Inequities ... Communism 


Stevenson: Pressure Groups . . . Communism . . . Preparedness 


ADDRESS OF GENERAL EISENHOWER 


(Following is the full text of the address by General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower to the American Legion conven- 
tion in New York on August 25.) 


COMMANDER WILSON, MY FELLOW VETERANS, LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN: 

Five years ago this month I had the high honor of appear- 
ing before this convention. Then we were at peace, a peace 
that we hoped would be permanent. Now again we have on 
distant lands Americans and their families suffering, dying, 
that we may have the privilege to meet in convention such 
as this. 

Before I go further, may I speak for you and for all Ameri- 
cans with whom I have had the privilege to serve in the uni- 
form of our country, that those men that are disabled, and 
those men who have left widows and orphans, shall never be 
forgotten—that each of us will charge himself that that widow 
and that orphan shall experience the great hearts of America 
in full measure, and that disabled man until he is fully restored 
to health, no matter how long that may be, shall have all of 
convenience and of comfort and what this country can give 
him that he could possibly desire. 

This is the first time before an American Legion conven- 
tion that I have been able to say “fellow veterans” in its 
fullest and truest sense. My wardrobe is now entirely 
civilian. The only item that I lack that veterans are supposed 
to have is the button that you're supposed to wear in your 
lapel. Now I think that was merely an oversight on the 
part of the Army that I do not have it. I cannot believe 
that that is an act of economy in official Washington of to- 
day. 

I have also been assured that I may now resume my edu- 
cation. And I must tell you, ladies and gentlemen, that there 
are many times that I long for the quiet of a campus with no 
greater problem than that of facing a quiz for tomorrow. But 
my friends assure me that for the next four years I am going 
to have no such opportunity. 

Today, however, I am not addressing you as a political 
candidate. I am here as another veteran, and I have no. in- 
tention of imposing upon the great honor you have done me 
by inviting me here, upon your hospitality. 

In the weeks ahead I shall speak specifically about the 
problems of government which deeply concern all of us. To- 
day, however, it is not my intention so to do. 

Seven years ago this very month I left the Army with no 
possible thought that I should ever enter politics. But seven 
years ago today no one in our whole country would have 
dreamed that today we would be prey to fear. 

Who would have thought as we disbanded that great Army, 
a great Navy and a great Air Force, that only seven years later 
America would have to be studying and analyzing the world 
in terms of fear and concern? We are threatened by a great 
tyranny—a tryranny that is brutal in its primitiveness. It is 
a tyranny that has brought thousands, millions of people into 
slave camps amd is attempting to make all humankind its 
chattel. 

Now let America, saddened by the tragedy of lost oppor- 
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tunity, etch in its memory the roll of countries once inde. 
pendent now suffocating under this Russian pall. 
Latvia and her 2 million people. 
Estonia and her million and a quarter, and Lithuania 
with more than twice that number. 
Poland and her 25 million, a country that for centuries 
has been the bulwark against Tartar savages. 
East Germany and her more than 17 million. 
East Austria and her 2 million. 
Czechoslovakia and her 12 million—a nation that was 
born in the Czechoslovakian councils in America. 
Albania and her 12 hundred thousand. 
Bulgaria and Rumania and their 23 million. 

All these people are blood kin to us. How many people 
today live in a great fear that never again shall they hear 
from a mother, a grandfather, a brother or a cousin? Dare we 
rest while these millions of our kinsmen remain in slavery? I 
can almost hear your answer. 

The American conscience can never know peace until these 
people are restored again to being masters of their own fate. 

Not only in Eastern Europe has Communist barbarism 
broken forth beyond its own borders. On its Asiatic periphery 
the Kremlin has made captive China and Tibet, Inner Mon- 
golia, Northern Korea, Northern Japan, the northern half of 
Indo-China its slaves. It has added 500 million people to its 
arsenal of man power. 

Most of those people of the Far East have been our friends. 
More than a hundred years ago our clipper ships brought to 
them the products of the West and our missionaries pene- 
trated into their interiors and there became heralds of a better 
life. Through a ‘dismal decade of false starts, fractional 
measures, loud policies and faint deeds, we have lost them. 

Again I can hear you say the conscience of America shall 
never be free until] these people have opportunity to choose 
their own paths. 

The lands and the millions made captive to the Kremlin 
are fresh evidence that dire peril stalks every free nation 
today. Tyranny must feed on new conquests, else it withers 
away. Using force here and propaganda there, its purpose is 
conquest. 

At the command of the Communist czars in Moscow is the 
most formidable aggression of power ever assembled under a 
single despotic rule. Under it people are terrorized, beaten 
down into a submissive mass to do the task the Kremlin gives 
them. They are building the railroads, hewing the timber, 
digging the mines in order that this Kremlin power may be- 
come all-masterful. They have provided an economy for that 
country that Russia could not otherwise achieve. 

Still the Soviets have not yet attained a position from which 
they can accomplish the most important of their objectives. 
This objective is the economic containment and gradual 
strangulation of America, because the Communists both fear 
and respect our productive power. Now they know that our 
productive power, our economic strength, is chiefly dependent 
upon vast quantities of critical materials that we import from 
other sections of the globe. Their method, therefore, is to 
infiltrate those areas, to seize them, control them and so deny 
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those materials that we so badly need in order to sustain 
yr economy and our kind of civilization in order to keep up 
ye American prosperity. 

They are therefore preparing this whole great mass of 
vople and of material so that they may surpass our own pro- 
iyctive capacity. They are preparing those people psycho- 
gically and materially for whatever decision the Kremlin 
nakes—even global war, should war appear to them to be 
profitable. 


Their eflorts behind the Iron Curtain are accompanied by 
,irulent subversion and propaganda inside the free world. 
ind, though we say it in shame, as we say it in anger, they 
jave penetrated into many critical spots of our own country, 
wen into our Government. 

Here may I pay tribute to the American Legion for its un- 

de. fending, eflective efforts to uproot subversion, Communism 
fom wherever it finds it in our country, and to stay on that 
pb until it is done. And may I say you have done your work 
a fvithout recklessly injuring the reputations of innocent people. 
Yay 1 at this moment enlist with you for the duration in the 
§ great cause you have set yourselves. 

Now in order to obtain their objectives, Stalin has said that 
there may have to be another international war unless the 
fee nations, including America, become so convinced of the 

s hopelessness of the struggle that they will surrender. Now is 
here anyone who thinks that America ever quits? Does any- 
me here think that America will ever surrender to that kind 
i threat or talk? And Stalin knows just that. Therefore I say 

ple Fve are in great peri! because, knowing that, he is proceeding 
ear Fvith the mobilization of the world he controls to do any- 
we fhing—anything—that the Kremlin finds necessary in order to 

? I Bubdue us. 

Now Moscow is not going to make the mistake that Nazi 
ese FGermany and imperial Japan made. They were supported 
ate, Fvhen they entered the war only by fractional economies. 
ism § Stalin will never attack until he is certain that there has been 
ety {gathered under the iron fist of the Kremlin that amount of 
on- F material, human, organized military strength that he believes 
of Ewill bring ultimate victory. 
its } The Nazis and the Japanese had to win instantly or not at 

ill. But he will attack when he thinks he has a sutticient por- 
ds. fiion of the world economy in order to sustain a long and 
t to Fahaustive struggle. He will never do it before then unless 
ne- hat war comes about by accident of the powder-keg variety. 
tter § All this means that we have some time, because they do 
mal Fiot feel ready yet to challenge in this final fashion. But it 
. fneans also that to this threat we must at once find the right 
hall Jinswer. So long as menace hangs over our heads, our peril 
ose Frircumscribes our industrial goal. Our agricultural program, 

wr fiscal policies, our very attitudes are covered by this great 
alin: # threat. 

ion f Now fear is a climate that nourishes bankruptcy in dollars 

ers Find morals alike. Those afraid seek security in a heedless 
€ IS Fatravagance that breeds waste of substance and corruption 

men. Now if fear is long endured it wastes away material 

the Fesources as well as our lives. In a climate of fear long en- 
t 4 Biured, we can find the death rattle of a nation. 
ten | We have no time for complacency, but I assure you, ladies 
ves Band gentlemen, there is also no cause for fear. 
bet, f A hundred and fifty-five million united Americans are still 
be- fhe greatest temporal force in the world. We must have a 
hat Wlicy that we can understand and support with confidence. 
_, [And we must not abate our efforts until we have banished 
ich ftom the free world that last probability of Communist aggres- 
ves: Bion. 
ual I The course to peace is the establishment of conditions that 
eat Frill abolish fear and build confidence. 
our # There are three areas of immediate demand upon us. 
ent | First, America must be militarily and productively strong. 
om fWe must have security forces of mobility, security forces 
Ms vhose destructive and retaliatory power is so great that it 
"ny Feauses nightmares in the Kremlin whenever they think of at- 
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tacking us. We must keep America economically strong. Even 
our great military effort must not break our great competitive 
system, because in the combination of America’s spiritual, 
economic and military strength is the cornerstone of a free 
world. We will build that world, we will build that world 
with all of those who are ready to stand with us, work with 
us and support with us the organisms that are necessary to 
make sure that we cannot be damaged. In everything that 
men use and need, we greatly outnumber the Communist 
world. Numerically the free world is stronger. In the richness 
of our scientific advancement we surpass them immeasurably. 
Moreover, in the greatness of heart and soul America and the 
free world cannot be compared to the backward states lying 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

They have only one quality, one military strength, that we 
lack—they have unity. Now, ladies and gentlemen, their unity 
is based upon the force of a police state. We have to match 
that unity and overmatch it with the certainty that we and 
the free world are defending common values, and in that 
understanding provide a common front against them. 

We can never rest—and we must so inform all the world, 
including the Kremlin—that until the enslaved nations of the 
world have in the fulness of freedom the right to choose their 
own path, that then, and then only, can we say that there is 
a possible way of living peacefully and permanently with 
Communism in the world. 

We must tell the Kremlin that never shall we desist in our 
aid to every man and woman of those shackled lands who 
seeks refuge with us, any man who keeps burning among his 
own people the flame of freedom or «who is dedicated to the 
liberation of his fellows. 

These three elements are necessary and immediate. Nor 
may we suffer delay in other crucial areas if we are to achieve 
prosperity in the free world. 

The reactionaries of Communist materialism, violent an- 
tagonists of any form of religion, would return man to a hor- 
rible bondage. Against this paganism, we must preach and 
practice the truly revolutionary values of man’s dignity, man’s 
freedom, man’s brotherhood under the fatherhood of God. 
These values have inspired generations and have overcome 
tyrannies in nature, society, in individual man himself. All 
history testifies that these spiritual values are the ultimate 
source of every right, every privilege—for that matter every 
material advantage we enjoy in the modern world. 

To preach and to practice them so that all the world shall 
once again find hope in them requires of each of us a genuine 
effort in his daily life. Each of us must live with his neighbors 
in a spirit that is fully American. Here are several specific 
resolves that each of us should make and adhere to scrupu- 
lously: 

First, let us tolerate nobody in our whole society who at- 
tempts to weaken and destroy the American constitutional 
system. Especially let us be watchful for those who by stealth 
attempt subversion and treasonable betrayal in government. 
At the same time let us hew sharply to the fundamental 
American principle that every man is innocent until he is 
proved guilty. To do less is dangerous to our freedom at 
home and to our position of leadership. 

Second, let us once and for all resolve that henceforth 
we shall be guided in our relations with our fellows by the 
American creed that all men are created equal and remain 
equal. All of us who salute the flag, whatever our color or 
creed, or job or place of birth, are Americans entitled to the 
full rights and the full privileges of our citizenship. In a time 
when America needs all the skills, all the spiritual strength 
and dedicated services of its 155 million people, discrimina- 
tion is criminally stupid. 

Third, let us in every way that each of us can fight the 
economic inequities that still survive in our great productive 
system. Despite propaganda that all the social ills have been 
legislated out of existence, we know that the realities of life 
are still tough, harsh, disheartening for many Americans. 
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These ills cannot be abolished by the mere passage of a law. 
But they will disappear in an America whose men and women 
understand that not one of us, whatever his position, can 
stand alone, and that all of us, bound in a spiritual unity, are 
injured by an injury to any of us. 

Fourth, let us end corruption in public office at every 
level of government. In world opinion and in world effective- 
ness, the United States is measured by the moral firmness of 
its public officials. Any preoccupation with their own profit, 
with selfish schemes for personal aggrandizement, or partisan 
advantage, is undermining America’s strength. They nullify 
the sacrifices made every day by millions of American families 
that we may stand forth the champion of decency among men 
and nations. 

For you veterans, who have given years of your youth, 
whose comrades have given their lives in the cause of free- 
dom, these resolves require no effort approaching the demands 








made on you in war. Yet, the reward for America and for the 
free world will be as great as any victory in battle or in any 
campaign. The world—all the world—will again recognize the 
United States of America as the spiritual and material realiza. 
tion of the dreams that men have dreamt since the dawn of 
history. 

Then the story of America will be repeated on the tom. 
toms of the African jungle, in the gossip of Arab bazaars, up. 
der the shady trees of the Champs Elyseés, in the temples and 
along the holy rivers of the East—the ring of truth around the 
world will drown the strident lies of Moscow’s propaganda. 

One hundred years ago America was the wonder of human. 
ity and the symbol of man’s hopes and goals everywhere. 

We can make it that again. 

Can we not, here and now, all of us, resolve that we shall 
make it that again? 

Thank you. 
























ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR STEVENSON 


(Following is the full text of the address by Governor 
Adlai E. Stevenson to. the American Legion convention in 
New York on August 27.) 


I have attended too many conventions not to know how 
you are all beginning to feel here on the afternoon of the third 
day. I know you work hard at Legion business most of the 
day, and then devote the balance of your time to the mu- 
seums, the art galleries, the concerts and the other cultural 
monuments of New York. And, of course, you also inciden- 
tally have to listen to speeches. I console myself with the 
thought that this punishment, while cruel, is not unusual. 

I have no claim, as many of you do, to the honored title of 
old soldier. Nor have I risen to high rank in the armed 
services. 

My own military career was brief. It was also lowly. An 
apprentice seaman in a naval training unit was not, as some 
of you may also recall, exactly a powerful command position 
in World War I. 

My experience thus provided me with a very special view 
—what could be called a worm’s-eye view—of the armed 
service. In 1918 I doubt if there was anything more wormlike 
than an apprentice seaman. [I must add, though, that from a 
very topside position in the Navy Department during the 
frenzy of the last war I sometimes had—and I suspect many 
of you had the same experience—very nostalgic recollections 
of apprentice seamanship when someone else had to make 
all the decisions. 

After the first war, many Americans lost sight of the fact 
that only the strong can be free. Many mistook an ominous 
lull for permanent peace. In those days the American Legion 
knew, -however, that he who is not prepared today will be 
less so tomorrow, and that only a society which could fight 
for survival could survive. 

The Legion’s campaign to awaken America to the need for 
military preparedness is now largely won. We have made 
great advances in understanding the problem of national 
security in the modern world. We no longer think in terms 
of American resources alone. For the most part we now un- 
derstand the need for a great international system of security, 
and we have taken the lead in building it. 

We have joined our strength with that of others—and we 
have done so in self-protection. We seek no dominion over 
any other nation—and the whole free world knows it. If there 
are those behind the Iron Curtain who don’t know it, it is 
because their masters don’t want them to know it. 

I am not sure that, historically, there has ever been another 
powerful nation that has been trusted as the United States is 
today. It is something new under the sun when the proudest 
nations on earth have not only accepted American leadership 
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in the common defense effort, but have also welcomed our 
troops and bases to their territory. Ports the world around are 
open to American warships day or night. Our airmen are 
stationed in the most distant lands. 

Yet, all is by no means perfect. There are still vital in- 
terests which we and our allies are not militarily prepared 
to defend. 

Some are reluctant to admit that security cannot be won 
cheaply by some clever diplomatic maneuver or by propa- 
ganda. 

We have not yet really faced up to the problem of defend- 
ing our cities against the rapidly growing threat of Soviet air 
power. There is, for example, a great shortage of volunteers 
for our Civil] Defense Ground Observation Corps. 

And many people only partly understand or are loath to 
acknowledge that the costs of waging the “cold war” are but 
a fraction of the costs of hot war. 

So there remain important tasks to be done. I believe ina 
strong national defense, and I believe that we must press 
forward to improve our position and not waver or hesitate in 
this interval when the scales—and particularly now, when the 
scales—are so precariously balanced. 

While I think it is true that the fight for preparedness is 
going well, there are other and even more difficult tasks that 
we dare not neglect. 

The U.S. has a very large power in the world today. And 
the partner of power, the corollary, is responsibility. It is our 
high task to use our power with a sure hand and a steady 
touch—with the self-restraint that goes with confident strength. 
The purpose of our power must never be lost in the fact of 
our power—and the purpose of our power, I take it, is the 
promotion of freedom, of justice and of peace in the world. 

And now, my friends, we talk a great deal about patriot- , 
ism. What do we mean by patriotism in the context of our P™ 
times? I venture to suggest that what we mean is a sense of 
national responsibility which will enable America to remain 
master of her power—to walk with it in serenity and wisdom, 
with self-respect and with the respect of all mankind; a 
patriotism that puts country ahead of self; a patriotism which 
is not short, frenzied outbursts of emotion, but the tranquil 
and steady dedication of a lifetime. 

I said the dedication of a lifetime. These words are ecsy 
to utter, but this is a mighty assignment. For it is often 
easier to fight for principles than it is to live up to them. 

Patriotism, I have said, means putting country before self. 
This is no abstract phrase and, unhappily, we find some 
things in American life today of which we cannot be proud. 

Consider the groups who seek to identify their special in- 
terests with the general welfare. I find it sobering to think 
that their pressures may one day be focused on me. I have 
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}isted them before and I hope the Almighty will give me 
‘the §. strength to do so again and again. And I should tell you, 
any |. fellow Legionnaires, as I would tell all other organized 
the oups, that I intend to resist pressures from veterans also. I 
- [ond to resist them if I think their demands are excessive 
n of Pi, conflict with the public interest, which must always be 
e paramount interest. 
om- F and let me suggest, incidentally, that we are rapidly becom- 
un- } 4 nation of veterans. If we were all to claim a special re- 
and fd for our service beyond that to which specific disability 
the sacrifice has created a just claim, who would be left to pay 
he bill? After all, we are Americans first and veterans second, 
ii I think the best maxim for any Administration is still 
flerson’s: “Equal rights for all, special privileges for none.” 
ow, it seems to me that true patriotism is based on tolerance 
Ja large measure of humility. 
There are men among us who use “patriotism” as a club 
attacking other Americans. What can we say for the self- 
yled patriot who thinks that a Negro, a Jew, a Catholic, or 
Japanese-American is less an American than he? That be- 
ays the deepest article of our faith, that, I say betrays the 
hepest article of our faith, the belief in individual liberty 
d equality which has always been the heart and soul of 
je American idea. 
Now what can we say, too, for the man who proclaims him- 
if a patriot—and then for political or for personal reasons at- 
in. peks the patriotism of faithful public servants? I give you, as 
ai shocking example, the attacks which have been made 
pon the loyalty and the motives of our great wartime Chief 
von P Staff, General Marshall. To me this is the type of “patriot- 
pa. m’ which is, in Dr. Johnson’s phrase, the last refuge of 
oundrels. 
nd. § [say to you that the anatomy of patriotism is complex. But 
sely intolerance and public irresponsibility cannot be 
poaked in the shining armor of rectitude and righteousness. 
Nor can the denial of the right to hold ideas that are differ- 
to ft-the freedom of man to think as he pleases. To strike 
but #tedom of the mind with the fist of patriotism is an old and 
gly subtlety. 
And the freedom of the mind, my friends, has served 
erica well. The vigor of our political life, our capacity for 
jn Pange, our cultural, scientific and industrial achievements, 
the #! derive from free inquiry, from the free mind—from the 
imagination, the resourcefulness and the daring of men who 
; jg Pe not afraid of new ideas. 
hat | Most all of us favor free enterprise for business. Let us also 
wor free enterprise for the mind. For in the last analysis 
nd Plere isn’t a man in this room who wouldn’t fight to the death 
our #¢ protect the freedom of inquiry and the freedom of the 
dy Pind. Why is it, then, that we are sometimes slow to detect, 
th, Pare indifferent to, the dangers that beset it? 
of {| Many of the threats to our cherished freedoms in these 
the Pious and troubled times arise, it seems to me, from a 
jd, Palthy apprehension about the Communist menace within 
‘ot: Pr country. Communism is abhorrent. Communism is stran- 
our Plation for the individual and death for the soul. Americans 
of #0 have surrendered to this misbegotten idol have surren- 
ain gted their right to our trust. And there can be no secure 
m, pace for them in our public life. Yet, as I have said before, 
a must take care not to burn down the barn to kill the rats. 
ich Fl of us, and especially patriotic organizations of enormous 
uil #tluence like the American Legion, must be vigilant in pro- 
éting our birthright from its too-zealous friends while pro- 
sy Beting it from its evil enemies. 
en | he tragedy of our day is the climate of fear in which we 
le, and fear always breeds repression. Too often sinister 
alf. Pleats to the Bill of Rights, to the freedom of the mind, are 
me Pucealed under the patriotic cloak of anti-Communism. 
id. f [could add, incidentally, from my own experience, that it 
in- ever necessary to call a man a Communist to make polit- 
ink Fl capital. Those of us who have undertaken to practice the 
ve Pcient but imperfect art of government will always make 
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enough mistakes to keep our critics well supplied with am- 
munition. There is never any need for poison gas. 

Another feature of our current scene that I think invites a 
similar restraint is the recurrent attacks in some communities 
upon our public schools. 

To my way of thinking, there is no justification for indis- 
criminate attacks on our schools and on the sincere, devoted, 
and by no means overpaid teachers who labor within them. 
If there are Communist teachers, of course they should be 
excluded. But the task is not one for self-appointed thought 
police or for ill-informed censors. Even as a very practical 
matter, we do not stop Communist activity or education in 
this way. What we do is give the Communists material with 
which to defame us. And we also stifle the initiative of teach- 
ers and depreciate the prestige of the teaching profession, 
which should be as honorable and esteemed as any among us. 

Let me now, in my concluding words, inquire with you 
how we may affirm our patriotism in the troubled yet hope- 
ful years that lie ahead of us. 

The central concern of the American Legion—the ideal 
which holds it together—the vitality which animates it—is 
patriotism. And those voices which we have heard most 
clearly and which are best remembered in our public life 
have always had the accent of patriotism. 

It was always accounted a virtue in a man to love his coun- 
try. With us it is now something more than a virtue. It is a 
necessity, a condition, if you please, of survival. When an 
American says he loves his country, he means not only that 
he loves the New England hills, the prairies glistening in the 
sun, or the wide rising plains, the mountains, and the seas. 
He means that he loves an inner air, ah inner light in which 
freedom lives and in which a man can draw the breath of 
self-respect. 

Men, like many of you, who have offered their lives for 
their country know that patriotism is not the fear of some- 
thing; it is the love of something. And I say patriotism with 
us is not hatred of Russia; it is love of this republic. It is love 
of the ideal of liberty of man and of mind in which this re- 
public was born and to which it is dedicated. 

With this patriotism—patriotism, in its large and whole- 
some meaning—America can master its power and turn it to 
the noble cause of peace. We can maintain military power 
without militarism; political power without oppression; and 
moral power without compulsion or complacency. 

Now the road we must travel is long, but at the end lies 
the grail of peace. And in the valley of peace we see the 
faint outlines of a new world, fertile and strong. It is odd that 
one of the keys to abundance should have been handed to 
civilization on a platter of destruction. But the power of the 
atom to work evil gives only the merest hint of its power 
to do good. 

I believe that man stands on the eve of his greatest day. I 
know, too, that that day is not a gift, but a prize; that we 
shall not reach it until we have won it. 

Legionnaires are united by memories of wars, and there- 
fore, no group is more devoted to peace. I say to you now 
that there is work to be done, that the difficulties and the 
dangers that beset our path at home and abroad are incal- 
culable. There is sweat and there is sacrifice; and there is still 
more of patience and of quiet persistence in our horoscope. 
Perhaps the goal is not even for us to see in our lifetime. 

But we are embarked on a great adventure, And I say let 
us proclaim our faith in the future of man. Of good heart and 
good cheer, faithful to ourselves and our traditions, we can 
lift the cause of free men so high no power on earth can tear 
it down. We can pluck—we can pluck, if you please, this 
flower, safety, from this nettle, danger. Living, speaking like 
men—like Americans—we can lead the way to our rendezvous 
in a happy and peaceful world. 

I thank you for your cordial reception to me this afternoon, 
and I apologize for speaking to you for so long and I hope 
you will forgive me if I have trespassed. 
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OVERNOR STEVENSON, in discussing methods of ex- 

posing Communists in government which he 
claimed were impairing the rights of innocent citizens, 
told the American Legion last week that “we must take 
care not to burn down the barn to kill the rats.” 

But the Governor surely must know the tragic truth 
—that the “barn” did burn down and the rats who over- 
turned the lantern went scot-free. 

For the “barn” was our historic policy in China—a 
policy of aid to our friend and ally during the last 50 
years. 

The “barn” that sheltered 400,000,000 Chinese was 
deserted by the Truman-Acheson Administration. 

The burning down was accomplished by a misguided 
policy. It was aided and abetted by a Communist in- 
filtration in the Government of the United States. 

As a consequence of the inflammable conditions thus 
developed in the Far East, American boys are shedding 
their blood in Korea. More than 20,000 are dead, more 
than 85,000 have been wounded, more than 9,000 are 
missing—and the end is not in sight. 

The greatest damage to “innocent citizens” was done 
to the American people by the fire that was permitted 
to consume our traditional policy toward China. 

It’s true, as Governor Stevenson says, that some- 
times “patriotism is the last refuge of scoundrels,” 
but it ill becomes the Democratic nominee to dismiss 
cavalierly the whole crusade of Senator McCarthy 
against Communists as motivated merely by “political 
or personal reasons.” 

Granted that the Wisconsin Senator let his indigna- 
tion get the better of his judgment when, in a Senate 
speech on June 14, 1951, he lashed out by inference at 
the loyalty of General Marshall, who went to China 
with innocent-looking instructions written in a Com- 
munist-tainted Department of State. 

Granted that Senator McCarthy deserves the severest 
censure for his attack on a loyal American—for many 
of us feel as General Eisenhower and Governor Steven- 
son do about the integrity of George Marshall. 

But what shall we say of the charges which Senator 
McCarthy has made against Communist sympathizers 
in the Government who helped influence the instruc- 
tions sent to General Marshall? 


Let’s not put so much emphasis on the idiosyn- 
crasies of the prosecutor who makes the charges—let’s 
look at the charges themselves. Otherwise, the attempt 
to discredit McCarthy becomes a smokescreen to divert 
attention from the subject of Communism itself. 


BUT WE LET THE BARN BURN DOWN! 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
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The McCarthy charges were first examined by the 
Tydings Committee and were in large part white- 
washed. The Senate of the United States was not satis- 
fied and ordered another inquiry—this time by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. Senator McCarthy was 
not even a member of that investigating committee. 

Eminent lawyers were on that committee, including 
men like Senator Willis Smith of North Carolina, a 
former president of the American Bar Association; Sen- 
ator O’Conor of Maryland, a State’s Attorney and at 
one time president of the National Association of Attor- 
neys General; Senator Ferguson, a former circuit court 
judge in Michigan; and Senator McCarran, one-time 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Nevada. 

After examining more than 20,000 documents and 
taking testimony from 66 witnesses, and after investi- 
gations and hearings lasting more than a year, the com- 
mittee, on July 2, 1952, filed a public report in the Sen- 
ate. Two main sections of that report were printed in 
full text in the July 11 issue cf this magazine. 

This unanimous report of the Senate Committee tells 
the story of how the Chinese people were sold down the 
river. It names the persons who followed the Commu- 
nist line and influenced the White House and the State 
Department in making policies toward China. 


Certainly there can be excesses of oratory and 
accusations in the crusade to rid America of Communist 
rats. Certainly we can wait, if we like, for actual “proof” 
of treason and for the Moscow Government obligingly 
to send us affidavits listing its agents and helpers in the 
United States. But meanwhile we must not scorn cir- 
cumstantial evidence. It isn’t often that an Alger Hiss 
is caught in the act of committing a crime. 

The language of Judge Learned Hand of the United 
States Court of Appeals, in upholding the conviction of 
the 11 Communist leaders—which decision was later 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States— 
is worth re-reading. He wrote: 

“True, we must not forget our own faith; we must be 
sensitive to the dangers that lurk in any choice; but 
choose we must, and we shall be silly dupes if we forget 
that again and again in the past thirty years, just such 
preparations in other countries have aided to supplant 
existing governments, when the time was ripe.” 

Let us not permit the “left wing” in America to delude 
us further by trying to make “McCarthyism” the issue, 
when the real issue is the presence of Communists who 
burn down the barn while we fail promptly to call in the 
fire apparatus. 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make these 
sails, We supply only the Geon resin for the coating 





Now Iden for Soils... New Sales [don ! 


HIS is probably something new 
to you, but those sails are made 
of Fiberglas coated with a plastisol 
made with Geon. The sail never needs 
to be dried. It won't rot, and it resists 
mildew. Easy to see why the sail manu- 
facturer chose Geon! For any sailing 
fan knows how important those advan- 
tages are—advantages that may steer 
you onto other sales-building ideas. 
With Geon materials you get a range 
of qualities that are ideal for scores of 
saleable products. For example, Geon 
is used to make durable flooring ... 


handsome draperies . . . delicate fish 
lures... even a rigid material that can 
be sawed, welded, machined or drilled. 


Supplied as resins, latices or com- 
pounded plastics, Geon materials make 
products resistant to heat and cold... 
water... weather. . . abrasion and 
most cheinicals. They can be used for 
coating, molding, casting or dipping. 
Colors can be brilliant or subdued. 
With those advantages, you have a 
head start on developing an idea or 
improving a product to bring in new 
sales. We'll help with technical advice. 


Just write Dept. D-9, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co., Rose Bldg., Cleveland 
15, Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, 
Ontario. Cable address: Goodchemco. 





GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ... the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 









Whar! 


a schedule for 
Freight Tras?” 





Most people—with the exception of traffic managers — 


are surprised when they learn that freight trains operate 
on fixed schedules. But they do. Just like passenger 
trains. With arrival and departure times shown for all 
points along the route. What's more, the general make-up 
of each train is given—whether it carries perishables, 


merchandise, raw materials or a combination of all. 


Fact of the matter is, freight movement today is a highly 
organized, skillfully planned operation timed to meet 
the needs of farm, factory, store and home. Those pre- 
cision schedules are worked out in cooperation with 
industry, with agriculture, with retail enterprises—so 
you get what you need when you need it, right down to your 


morning bacon and eggs. 


This precise movement of freight requires the care- 
fully planned daily operation of many trains—for 


instance, solid trains of refrigerator cars loaded with 


ed 

yere 

Ata 
meat... other whole trains of fruit and perishables, 
many trainloads of coal . . . trainloads of ore, and trains 


to many points with mixed loads of manufactured 
products ... steel . . . lumber—in short, the many 
thousands of items needed by the national economy— 
all scheduled to reach connections and destinations 


on time. 


Many special trains and extra trains must be fitted in to 
meet peak demands of industry and at times of the 
harvest of grains and fruits and vegetables. And an 
adequate number and variety of cars and locomotives 
must be ready to meet this demand .. . in any season, 
day and night. 


More than ever, in these days of tremendous indus- 
trial activity everywhere, dependable freight service 
counts. Pennsylvania Railroad is equipped to give it 
—and Pennsylvania Railroad employes are determined 


to give it. 


\® PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD \® 
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